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THE readers of JEschylus srfold 
the scholars of the day, We may be p 
include Porson, whose ose relics are cae d, ore 
uartette. ; 


To Porson, then, 

earliest ap 
any tolerable purity. al sincerely 
deplored, that the two volumes which stand on eur shelves 
hl "Tendaeoeen 
unblushing cqun imposture. 

nis dogetned SO Cae One” of the agsistance of 
Gendates editor, is universally regretted :, still, how- 
ever, enough remains of the Porsonian hand even in these 
volumes, and more will aecrue from scattered 
of criticism in his relics, to eq if not to surpass, all the 
body of unmeaning comment on hylus whith proneded 
Mie Rcerpiona doa plow ane ai 

urn in the second place, applied the aceu- 
mulated aires of ma years to the Serger of _ 
choric metres of the set dramatic bard. 
apparently insurmountable, have impeded, but not singe a cn 
bts zeal. "To a thorough kaowledge of his subject, col- 
lected from mh / experience anda minute acquaintance 
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with all topics on metre from the days of the metrical scho- 
liasts to those of Herman ; he has added a diligence, a pre- 
cision, a distrust of conjecture, which are attempted by 
few, and equalled by none, The metaphysical heaviness 
of Herman, and the pert intrusions of the editor of the 
Troades, are equally avoided by Dr. Burney’s good sense. 
But alas! the corruptions of ages cannot be altogether pu- 
rified by the assiduity of the most elaborate study. Stub- 
born and insulated lines, notwithstanding every amputa- 
tion, will still refuse to be regularly arranged, and the li- 
beral system of modern scanning, by which Demosthenes 
himself may almost be drilled into a poet, will occasionally 
fail in the more prosaic anomalies of Greek tragedi- 
ans. As enthusiastic admirers of Greek tragedy, we 
sincerely thank Dr. Burney for what has been = we 
applaud him for having adopted a much more rational and 
systematic plan of antispasts: than has been arranged be- 
ore, and 4 declare, a 9 unless af ree de fl 
tris is diligen and th hly digested, no scho- 
lar can be caid te be a petfoct cme of Hschylas. 


But of his labours, and .those of Dr. Butler, whom we 
now only cursorily mention, we shall seize on an early op- 
portunity of entering into a full discussion. Dr. Butler, 
the learned head-master of Shrewsbury school, has under- 


taken, under certain most discouraging circumstances, for 
which the University of Cambridge must take the full 
blame, a new edition of Aischylus, which has already 
gees four plays before us, with a eorrupt text, occasioned 

y the restrictions which bound him, but enriched with a 
commentary: 6f the most abundant and diversified matter. 
it grieves ts here to enter (and we shall only do so for a 
moment), into a literary controversy, which has been em- 
bittered by too much of the odium criticum. It was our 
origitial intention to have published separate critiques both 
on this dispute and on that of still greater magnitude and 
more caustic acrimony, between Mr. Copplestone and the 
Edinburgh reviewers, on the Oxford Strabo. But time 
has passed by: the mutual wounds of satire are cicatrized, 
and we feel unwilling to add to the triumph or defeat of 
those who should unite against the unwieldy grenadier 
writers of Germany, instead. of wasting their strength in 
civil broils. It remains, therefore, for us merely to state, 
lest we should have to condemn ourselves for an hiatus of 
information to the public, that Mr. Blomfield having re- 
viewed Dr. Butler’s first volume of Avschylus rather sar- 
eastically in a northern periodical journal, the doctor 
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fired off a pamphlet at hitn;'full of bitter invective and cri- 
ticism, replete with mucls sound sense, but at times dis- 
graced by the most absurd puerility. Some plausible, inu- 
endoes -were ‘throwp out in this publication against the 
fairness of a cfitic, who would undermine the value of the 
same work in another, which himself. was. at the same 
time essaying to execute... Some remarks in the course of 
this pamphlet, which were aimed against Mr. Moack, pe 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, called for a rejoi 
that gentleman. An amicable parley from press en- 
sued, agd mutual explanations produced mutual reconeili- 
ation in these literary‘champions. In to the termi- 
nation ef the dispute with Mr. Blomfield, haret lateri le- 
thalis arundo. “25 ia : 
. Though last, not least, of the contributors to A¢schylean 
lore, comes Mr. Blomfield himself, a thorough disciple of 
the Porsonian school. Of this school, for so we take the 
liberty of styling a decided majority of the Cantab scholars 
of modern days, we shall venture to communicate a short 
account and opinion. ' 
Professor Porson’s mind was so richly stored with all the 
treasures of antiquity, his memory was so supernaturally 
retentive, his judgment so decisive, and his penetration 
into the most corrupt fragments now remaining to us, was 
so surprising (both because the study itself was heretofore 
so unheeded and obsolete, and the fruit which he reaped 
from it of,so novel and useful a nature), that in the short 
span of his life he leapt at least two.centuries forward in 
criticism. But these mighty qualities were shaded by in- 
dolence, by an arrogance of superiority, that would never 
have been controyerted; by a defiance of those, whose 
sense of their more moderate abilities would never have 
inducéd them to compete with him; and, lastly, by a mi- 
mute ahd scrupulous attention to caligraphy, by which 
he childishly wasted many of his steadiest and most pre- 
cious hours. That he would pass over a difficult . 
to the uhravyelling of which he was alone competent with 
an air of hauteur, of banter, or of catechism, to his young 
readers, is evident to those who have but dipped into his 
critical stream. Probably not one point which he passed 
over, from contemning to answer his objectors, not one, in 
which he suffered ridicule to supersede opinion; not one, 
in which he exercised youthfu} genius by questions and the 
propessls of difficult solutions, had been overlooked by 
imself, unexplained to his own mind, or withheld from 
the public, but with the — of future communication. 
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But the Spacos rov vov wacoy Weedived itself, and the pre- 
face to the Hectiba ajoné contains matter for the study 
and ingenuity of fifty scholars, 16: yor sso. 

The prevailing particularities of Porson’s style of an- 
notatory eritieism, are three—conciseness, felicity of illus- 
tration, and éat'; on all which we shall briefly touch, as it 
strikes us, after much reflection, that these are the fairest 
tests by which the Porsonian scholar must, after his master, 
be measuted and distinguished ; and in our critique on the 
most promising of Porsonian scholars at present, we much 
wish to reduce all our opinions to this triple definition: 
~ I. In the full enjoyment and wee of unbounded learning, 
it seldom happens, that the critic feels moderation in his 
discoveries, temper towards his adversaries, or bounds to 
his self-conceit. If, by conjectural emendation, by trans- 

ition, by concurring testimony of some neglected MS. 

é lights on a happy illustration, tcto accessit fervor capiti, 
that he is right, he will wager with you ‘ guévis pignore,’ 
you must read as he does, ‘ mo perlesin ; and as for his 
opponents, he cares for them ‘ ne gry gutdem.’ Ifhe isa 
German, his page of notes is immediately or:rboypagos : 
ifa mere Englishman, he swears against Brunck, Villoison, 


Capperonier, and all the French sciolists: if a Porsonian, 


he studies to express his opinions in as few words as possi- 
ble. With him, brevity always produces effect ; and ver- 
biage is never used but for the purposes of ridicule. Few 
have understood Aow to relish the long note at the com- 
mencement of the Orestes. Few have understdod, that 
the professor was guvavta cweroies, and to them he speaks 
volumes. In the Addenda alone, to the Hecuba, there is 
more sound criticism than in the enormous body of D’Or- 
ville’s criticism to Chariton, highly and deservedly as 
those efforts are appretiated. But we, too, must study 
conciseness and proceed. 

II. To felicity of illustration ; and here. Porson is truly 
unrivalled, The trivial paths by which critics march to 
illustrate most classical authors, are generally supposed to 
be pre-oceupied, and they may equally be so accounted in 
reference to the higher department of philological re- 
searches among the etymologists, and to the easiest collec- 
tion and adaptation of parallel passages, where fancy 
ry 80, takes place of sober judgment. To the lower 
of these pursuits, Porson seldom. descends; but when he 
does so, strange and unaccountable is the effect and evi- 
dence which his quotations give. Citations are open to 
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all; but. when fe throws light on 9.passage, whether it, be 
from an ancient or ae we are struck. with. the. re- 
semblance, and see, for the yg Oe oe time, that, which we “aad 
ceive we hava, felt before.. In the Ingher a, hen 
trations, Rs S ie him and revere tle 
brings the bijosaphes. and the lexicograp 
the poet, how dwin Aled are the Dutch ay ea little and and 
trumpery even those he has; taught, rey 
( is pr or Plutarch, for i lhe quoted vatra- 
tion. Heigh presto |, In one moment, that, hich hag 
béen éoust ered prose, i cen axe pips without/any 
violence in the mouldi Crochee under 
his creative hands, a ing) the bar ents of rythm, 
sense, purity, and illustration, adorn it ia a shorter time 
than we can write these lines. 

III. We must request the indulgence of our ‘readers 
but one step farther, while we assert, that in ear, in. sepse 
of Greek musical nkapatom of cgesurg to an indescribable 
nicety, Porson was gi nature to such a degree, that 
labour and maseaous du must, never expect to 
equal it. As well might Croesus haye h and urged his 
deaf son to move re question in the Lydian House .of 
Lords, as the Syndics of the Cambridge Press to excite 
and cause in the orsonian school a love and taste for that 
nice judgment of harmony whieh was peculiar to Porson 
alone, and which not one of his disciples inherits. 

Although we exercise high functions, we by no means 
deny, that we are amenable for long digressione. If the 

ublic will accept our a me with good humour, Mr. 
lomfield will doubtless us, for his’ attention os 
have been already “co with the of bre 
himself: his vanity, he has any, high oy tiff 
encomia bestowed on him on all sides: 
ensured by the knowledge of what his i atu pie a 
cute; and by the high and disinterested patronage which 
we understand him to have received from one, Prshape of 
the best judges of Greek literature im this co 
The Sot of Prometheus, which is y govbled 


from more plays than one by the same author, has al 
struck us more in the light of pantomime than 
For exclusively of the strangeness of the-plot, the intro- 





* We are credibly informe that Lord Spencer on ni peut at ten. 
Blomfield’s Prometheus, unsglicited, end indeed without persenal know- 


ledge of the author, presented him to a valyable living i in Northamptonshire. 
Ragt quirre soNL 
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duction of Io drest as a cow, and Ocean oti a hippogriff 
(and we have nothing so outre in any other Gréek drama) 

we think, that the bombastic anapests at the close would 
have sounded most ludicrously in the mouth ‘of the Gri- 
malt of the day. This too, as it is the first in the general 
order of the plays of Aeschylus, is also by far the easiest, 
and has been generally more commented on than the re- 
maining six. Mr. Blomfield, although he has shewn most 
indefatigable industry in his present attempt, cannot, in 
out opinion, stamp himself an approved Porsonian scholar 
till he has encountered Agamemnon, of whom, if we re- 
member right, it has been said by Saumaise ¢ unus ejus’ 
(se. ASschyliy ‘ Agamemnon obscuritate superat quantum 
est librorum sacrorum cum suis Hebraismis et Syriasmis, et 
_ Hellenistica ae vel farragine. Salm. de 
Hellenisticé. Ep. . p. 37. 

For an account of the motives which led to this publica- 
tion ; for a succinct opinion of the real or pretended diffi- 
culties attached to A’schylus ; and for a brief enumeration 
of the stebsidia enjoyed by Mr. Blomfield, we cannot give 
a readier clue than his short and unaffected preface. 

* Pauca sunt, que de instituto meo, et de hoc Promethei Zs- 
chylei editione preefari velim: ratio enim operis reddenda est, 
et quid efficere conatus sim, expenendum. ram dedi ut hec 
fabula ea forma prodiret, que tironibus maxime accommodata 
esset, easque difficultates quibus juvenes terreri solent, compla- 
naret, et quantum fieri potest, enodes redderet. Quicquid in 
ZEschylo salebrosi est, id omne feré oritur ex lingue insolentia, 
non autem ex perplexa verborum constructione, aut ex recondifis 
sententiis. Multa enim apud cum reperiuntur vocabula ex ulti- 
ma antiquitate repetita, multeeque dictiones ac formulz loquendi, 
quas frustra alibi queras, et quarum in lexicis vulgaribus aut 
nulla mentio sit, aut jejuna saltem atque exilis. Mihi igitur visus 
sum gratiam cum tironibus initurus, si opus susciperem, moles- 
tius illud quidem, et non tam artis indigens quam laboris, per- 
quam tamen utile adolescentibus futurum ; nempe si singularum 
in Hschylo vocum interpretationes contexerem, glossasque ad 
eum pertinentes, per grammaticorum scholia et lexica hic illic 
sparsas, colligerem et concinnarem. Harum igitur delectum, et 
quicquid oo juvenibus studiosis profuturum esse judicavi, 
simul in Glossarium conjeci. 

- © Atqui pruisquam me ad hoc opus accingerem, refingendus 
erat textus; cujus incepti subsidia quedam ad manus habui, 
quorum nonnulla priores editores latuerant. Septem codicum 
collationes, hinc illinc a Petro Needhamo conquisitas adscripse- 
rat ille margini exemplaris editionis Stanleianz, quod nunc in 
bibliotheca Academia Cantabrigiensis servatur. Has omnes 
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Askevius, qua erat fide, usque ad ipsa Needhami verba et.sym- - 

bolum, in, suum Aschyli exemplar transtulit; .quod Butlero 

fraudi fuisse videtur ; namque hos codices ab Askevio collatos 
esse ait, cujus exscriptum illud in eadem bibliotheca adservatur. 

Quinque codicum collationés, a Vauvillierio Confectas, ex notilia 

MS. torum Bibliothecee Regie Parisiensis hausi. Accessere 

etiam alii Codices, atqne adminicula, qu posthac enumerabo. : 

‘In textu constituendo, pleromque secutus sum editionem 
Glasguanam anni 1806, quam Porsonianam vocavi, etsi sine! ne- 
mine editoris exierit : in melicis autem. disponendis ducem habui 
Burneium, a quo rarissimté, nec unquam sine pavore, ‘discessi. 
Locoram, quos obelo notavérat Porsonus, nénhullos ipsé postea 
emendavit ; atque emendationes ejus, cum eas ab amicis doctis 
audivissem, sine dubitatione in textum recepi. His autem ex- 
ceptis, perpauca sunt, qi ex mera conjectura, vel mew vel alio- 
rum, immutavi. ; : 

‘ In notulis quedam sunt e Porsoni manu, cujus schedas,,ex 
heredibus ejus redemptas, Collegium nostram mihi excutiendas 
concessit ; ut siquid m illis repertum esset ad Aschylum perti- 
nens, id omne ad hanc editionem locupletandam et augendam 
decerperem. Et ne diutius aliquis quam vellet notis immoretur, 
dum Porsoni observationes querit, bas omnes typis, quod aiunt, 
cursivis excudendas curavi, literisque R. P. distinxi. , 

* Quod ad opelle nostre ornamenta attinet, satis erit monu- 
isse, literarum Grecarum typos ad Porsoni mentem cusos fuisse ; 
meque Syndicis Preli Academici obstrictum fateor, qui usum 
eorum mihi concesserunt, sumptusque operis erogarunt. Quod 
si ad studiosz juventutis usum aliquantulum contulerim, indul- 
gentize erga me, spero, Viros humanissimos non penitebit!’ 

- We have the more been induced to the printing of this 
reface by its elegance and close adherence to the style of 
orson, which is evidently affected throughout. We now 
roceed to a diligent examination of those passages where 

r. Blomfield’s skill, or the hitherto inedited, notes of the 
professor throw light on disputed questions, or where our 
editor has betrayed the weakness to which so youthful 
a student cannot hope to be entirely superior. Of the 
Glossary hereafter. 3 

V.2. aBarov—aZporoy is read by Blomfield; we think 
without necessity. Porson seemed indeed to the lat- 
ter, as he marked aGaroy with an obelus. ius and 
the schol. on the Rane of Aristophanes, v. 826, have 
aBaror. , ; 

V. 5. udnacxpnuvors—On this word, Mr. B. remarks, 
that Toupe, in his Emendations of Suidas 1. p. 159, either 
by his own or the printer’s error, has cited uibnAoxpnarvaic. 

is a strong word. Mr. B. should remember his 
master’s canon concerning these compound adjectives. 


ang 
ft<.. 
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V. 17. evepradery for eLupiadey.—T his latter word 
should not have disgraced the text sé long. For this ex- 
cellent reading, we stand indebtéi ‘to Poérson. Hes. 
rupley. odvywpeiv. fom exer Qpovtida. mapaxover. Phot, 
Lex. MS. evipraCerys apovriseiy. Shiitz is a vile and most 
disingenuous commentator on #schylus, and in citing this 
gloss of Hesychius, has feloniously pillaged him of sv 
and inserted ¢f. 


VV. 49. 50. caravr’ expay bn anv Qzoies xoipavesy. 

This we have always considered when applied to the 
context, as one of the most unintelligible Nines in the 
Prometheus; and here Mr.;Blomfield studies Porsonian 
conciseness, but with no success.. We give his words. 

* awavr’ Ald. erpaxSn omnes Edd. et MSS.’ sed vitiosum 
videtur. Abreschius epwOn ex Scholiis corrigit. Hesychius 
wempwras explicat per rerurwras wpisxs, quee sunt Scholiaste 
nostri Verba, Sed nescio an ‘away mempalas satis accuraté dici 
possit. wempwrar et rerpaxras Confusa sunt Buripid. Med. 1060. 
Meisnerus in Commi. Societ. Lips. IIT. p. 10. grave ulcus in v. 
46. latere arbitratur: et me quidem certé latet: idem conjicit 
Beosos Any rou xoipavery, nulla necessitate. Euripides apud The- 
ophilum Antiochenum, p. 74. 

“ oun eguv ovdev xwpse avSpwareis Oeou. 
ubi similis constructio.’ 

Here, in resemblance of Porson, but we fear from a dif- 
ferent reason, the reader is left: by Mr. B. to his own na- 
tural ingenuity to unravel a difficult passage. We have 
always conjectured, that eraySn, omnia recte disposita seu 
ordinata stent, although it has not MS. authority and is 
not brought forward (as far as we ate aware), by any com- 
mentator, would be a better reading than expaySn, or 
expwon, or Stanley’s conjecture of exax3n, which is unno- 
ticed by Mr. B.as is the foolish “aravta mpayIn of De 
Pauw. 

While we are on this verse, we cannot refrain from no- 
Hang-e strange error of memory in a which Butler 

dience to 


(in the Syndics, we suppose), has scrupulous 
propagated in his republication. ix de Romano Tupere- 
tore tisdem verbis CLAUDIANUS 
* toto jam liber in orbe 
Solus Cesar erit.’ 
We must add, Velimus, studiosa javentus conan nostro 
periculo, *‘ de Cesare, nondum Imperatore LU ANUS.’ 
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V.51. syvuna® rood x’ovdev. ‘This is'manifestly Tah. 
wend notéd with an obelus by Porson.’ x&s thay have fallen 
but from the vicinity of the preceding Hab Mr. B. theres 
fore téeads xa; roird” ovdev, vefy judiciously, = 

‘ ‘We mist quarrel 4 little with our editor for being 39 
sparing, as he is, if giving the opinions of ofher commen- 
tators on different points. His note on Pads only is, 
“Parr, Ald. Rob. Perc. Turn.’ But what’ says. the 
learned De Pauw? ‘ primam brevem hic macult metrum.’ 
This drivelling annotator, then, had no idea of the necessity) 
of avéiding an anapest in the 4th foot of an Iambic. 

V. 59. Porson reads, and Mr. B. admits, ropoug, for 

Wopoy. 

67, vwrep—seveis Tutn. que distinctiv in Senari 
tum’ hon licet, monente Porsono ad Hecub. 725.’, 


ig tegtti ste ye 
is Tragiep- 


Nay, to give the Devil his due, De Pauw had teinarked 
this -halfa century before Porson, who says, ", 

‘Dele istam virgulam, que ‘uvep cum ¢evéis jungit: nam 
quantum ‘pote abstinendum est in Iambisa vocé in duos versus 
dispertita. Quz autem’ necessitas hie? nulla, ntlla ‘sane: 
sx. Spwy ‘veep optimum et notissimum.’ , ame 


. This note is unfairly kept out of sight by Mr. B.; for it 


is an established doctrine of the Porsonian school to refer 
to Porson alone all possible canons, as their. creator, and 
to stifle all these hints and authorities whence he derived 
the foundation of those strictures which none but himself 
eould execute. ; 

V. 86. We cannot refrain from quoting Porson’s obser- 
vation to the Orestes, v. 659, cited by Mr. B. , 

‘ Communes Greci dixere des 0s Tovdé: primus, ut equidem 
arbitror, notavit Hschylus Prom. 86. aUTOV yap cE des 
Tpopnbews.” 

V. 88. In the neat style of Porson, we ate presented 
with a quotation illustrative of this line from Homer, which 
we are surprised to find unnoticed by preceding critics, and 
a second from Lucian, equally to the purpose. _. . 

V. 90. avn. duov phasing, “Toupe reads xaxAucya, ume 
successfully. Mr. B. cannot be said first to have detected 
this error, though he does not. mention what Stanley, says 
about xaxr%~s1. Toupe should have heen.admonished by 
his predecessor, which would have saved hin castigation 
from his successor. “ysAacua rovrov (says Stanley in his 
MSS. notes edited by Butler), expressit Lucretius I. 9. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, January, 1812. C 
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——‘ tibi rident eqaora ponti.’ 

¥. 112. Stanley reads aprraxnwerev,, and De Pawe, 
does not detect the ertor, though unsupported by asingis 
MS. or edition besides. Porson read, and Mr. B. prints, 
ATALKNLAT WY. Yet Porson gives HAWALKH IAD» Phen. 23. 
Herman has acurious canon in his Treatise de Emendandé 
Gracd Grammaticé, p. 18. #- omitti vult, ubi syllaba cor- 
ripitur: retineri ubi producitur.’ 

121. sscoryvevcs. Ald. Tur. qui cum Robortello » paragogi. 
> lao omittunt: quod semel monuisse satis est.’ 





ere Was, we think, no necessity for referring to the 
metrical ignorance, particularly concerning the admpopsa, . 


of the early editors. Morell and subsequent editors have 
terminated the line, before Mr. B. with the paragogic ».. 


189. dedia Fanos cass TUX AIS. —In Burney’s Tentamen de 


oe we ee *R.P. t+ yap amg. Quod receptum, 
sdia 0 pro didia yap ex monitu est ipsius R. P,’ bs] 
the Aldine reading. , me 

V. 193. Mr. Blomfield’s strictures on the « privative 
are well worthy record. He conceives, with oe 
the ancient poets occasionally lengthened it, and always 
in the word abavaros.—ro yap tne sepnorews aAGa, we ev 
CUsSOAN maparhapm(saverces, wAny Tov adavares nos AKU aTOS. 
Etym. M. Eustathius, ina comment on the word in the Ist 
book of the lhad, remarks, that shave'ros has the « always 
long in Homer. And perhaps a7roAsuos may be added, not- 
withstanding the fashion of printing it amrohspor. Ana- 
logy requifes it. erapauvSos has the « long in this verse. 
Away with the vile old reading in v. 199. of cg aps0c0v.— 
On ss ap90v, Porson is cited as noting in his MSS. re- 
inarks, ‘ Callim. Fr. 199. Homerid. H. in Merc. 521. 
Ruhnken, Ep. Crit. I. p. 28. R. P? 

V. 218. xa: Sect Cty TOAAWY OVOMATWY {909% [bate 

Stanley’s is an entertaining noteon this lime, and abounds 
im el passages. Mr. Blomfield dryly. says, ‘ hunc 
versum Schutzius spurium esse judicat, sed recte defendit 
Butlerus. We are: surprised, that Butler should. call 
Schutz a vir de Hschylo optimé meritus. We can scarcely 


contain our choler at this'stretch of critical civility. But. 


more on this subject hereafter. Butler ends a learned and 
long note in the true style of critical slang, ‘ hunc igitur 


versiculum ab Aischyle profectum esse quévis pignore 
contendam. 









ad’ eo se ®@ td es 
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V, 225. apecraQovrs. We prefer the old reading to 
wporraBevra, notwithstanding the great names drawn in 
array against us. 

* wpocraPovrs Ald. Rob, Turn. reocdaSevra N. Cant. I. 
Bruackius, Porsonus: qui in Eurip. Med. 658, ayo$avro. pro 
avos$avrs restituerunt: vide Brunck ad Apoll. Rb. I. 356. 
Koen. ad Gregor. p. 33.’ 

Yet we see no need of the alteration to avoigavra. 
There is an instance of this enallage in the Necyomantea, 
of Lucian. sof MOI EAQONTA raga tous weAoumsvoue. 
TOUFOUS PiAcToPeus, eyyeripicas semavTov. Here, however, 
we might read s\Soyrs. 

V. 287. xabe2er’, We request our readers to turn to 
Porson’s supplement to his, preface on Heeuba, and tho- 
roughly to examine the doctrine of the argument in the 
tragic writers. It is one of the most forcible and successful 
eanons of the professor. Brunck’s ing of er” 
_ oe Pp reading of matsger 

©V, 250. odnpoppuy rs x ax wetpas sipyacueros.” 

‘ Pindarus apud Athen. XIII. p. 608, 05 un wobw xue. 
puverat, sk adauavTes ne cidapou xEXaAxtuTes wsdaivow 
xapdiayv buxpe gaey:. This introduction of so apposite 
a rreeation te exteuiated to induce the reader to think that 
it was first discovered and adapted by Mr. B. This is not 
the case. The citation, nearly as it stands, is made by 
Stanley in his MS, notes, from Plutarch de capiendd ex 
hostibus utilitate, and it is to be found in the edition of | 
Reiske, which we have before us, T. VI. 338. Porson 
would have been ashamed of this concealment. Mr. B, 
as Hesiod says, in this instance, 


: adamavros ses xparspaopova Qumoy,” 
The following note is of a different quality. V. 272. 


‘ youlerew TE Tov xaxwe mpaccovr —vovbebes» Ald. rove xa- 
xws mpaccovras omnes MSS. et Edd, Porsonus obelo notat. 
Heathii correctionem, quam et Stanleius quogque in curis poste. 
rioribus notarat, in textum recepi. Ter. And. 

* Facile omnes, quum valemus, recta consilia egrotis damus,’ 
This is also cited by Stanley: but we do not expect an 
editor to mention so trite a parallelism as quoted before. 

Muretus informs us that this verse of erence is bor- 
rowed from Menander. 
© Trying vorourra pasa mas tis vouleres.” 


C2 
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We are much pleased with two original citations - by 
Stanley (the latter in his cure posteriores) from Dion 
Cassius, and Euripides, in a fragment preserved by Sto- 
beus, and they should not have been omitted by Mr. B 
in his Glossary at least. Paov rapasweoas erepous ecw 7 
avrov ralovra xaprepncas. D.C, 

* Amores ecuev sg ro vouberesy comos, 

Auto 0 ray cparwusy 8 yivwrnouev.” Eur. 
Ft is impossible for us not to quote an excellent note on, 


v. 277, in which Mr. B. declares he is all but ready ‘to 
swear by Porson. —— 


iS xariryavectar Ald. Rob. Turn. xaricyvarecbas 
D. Priorem veram scribendi rationem esse credit Porsonus ad 
Orest. 292. et ab Atticis propter sonum prelatam; nec valde 
dissimile esse ait, quod ¢xSpaivw dicere noluerint, sed sbaspw. 
Magni viri rationes minys perspectas habeo, in ejus licet verba 
modo non jurare. sim addictus. sxApaivw enim et. gyPaspw 
a diversis vocibus derivantur; nec, quia, eQaipw amarint At- 
tici, ab analogia eos penitus recessuros fuisse crediderim sex aivw 
pro soxyeuvw scribendo, cum hoc ab rryvos, cujus nulla forme 
varietas, profluxerit. Quod si verbum i¢xaiw adhibuerunt, 
iHud potius ab icy ductum est, uta yartrrw xaArsmasve, 


quanquam usitatius icyavw. In Eumenid, 267. Porsonus 
edidit . . 


< ‘ , ] : b 
xo Cowra Cc boX AVAT com ak op.as XraTe 


sed per errorem typographicum, etsi icyxavac’ quoque citat 
LL. TT. (id est Lodovicus Theobaldus) in Mise. obs. II. p. 166, 
Ald. Rob. Turn, itxyvevec’. Schutzii ssyvacoc’ non est 
Greeum.’ 

Euge! If Mr. B. andthe other editors of the Porso~ 
nion school begin to think thus judicieusly for themselves, 
and to elucidate their thoughts thus critically, we may 
shortly be able to exclaim, in some points of criticism, 

‘ We trust we have within our land 
Five hundred good as he.’ Chevy Chase. 

V. 510. We meet with a sarcastical observation of Por- 
son’s. ‘ Scholiastes B. legisse videtur 1 Sewpes wy truxas 
suas. Dovricé seilicet! R. P. and to y. 330, we have that 
facility of illustration, on which we have hefore enlarged. 
‘VY, Tzetz. in Hesiod. p- 175, ubi duo sunt versus de 
sumpti ex Sophocle apud. Plutarch Demetr. R. P.’ 

V. 353. sivenz., Thisis not Attick Greek. Dawes re- 
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commended,.and Mr. B- has printed, duvexa, v. 355, for 
nat. Porson first read >’ ai, which is evidently correct." 
“Vi 356. ‘We djaagted with Mr. B. in reading spo ters- 
ove romougs and, notwithstanding the defence of Brunck, 
ould haye ‘preferred Valkenser’s more eee usage | af 
the; ‘dative, i komeposs Tools. 


V. 362. Tugava Soupor, Osis awresn n Ogos. a 
So Gaisford of Oxford sepa y the line; and Porson, 
gives his suffrage. Stanley and Brunck mosf~ absurdly 
would read rac’ és. Thes cannot suffer ani elision. We 
regret'that we cannot find room to copy a long and satis- 
factory note, including one of Porson’s; and can only‘add 
that Burges foolishly conjectured 
 Tugwia Onp’ os war 

We e: purposely omit the. scan of the Chorusece, dil 
we-review Burney’s Tentamen; when we shall, bring both 
Butler.and Blomfield to book. "The former had not the, 
, advantage of, Burney as a guide: the latter seldom enters 
a different path from him. ’ 


V. 437. net xparasov. Herman conjectures xpadaivwv, 
and cites v. 965, in support of his reading, from the Achar- 


nenses of Aristophanes. 
Xpadarvwy TPES RaTaTXLOUS AePous. 


ubi maximus atlas 
Axem humero torguet. Vir. En. IV. 


But, as Mr. B. well remarks, xpadasv:sv, does not signify 
torquere, but vehementer agitare, or vibrare. — 

V.447, TpocsAcupsvov. On this confessedly the —_— 
word in the Prometheus, we have no explanation in the 
Glossary ; but the following to us unintelligible and con- 
fused annotation in the notes, 


* mpocsAoumevoy Ald. Rob. mpoccsAAoussvoy Turn. Veram 
lectionem restituit Porsonus ex Etym. M. p. 690, Il. Flpoce- 
Anvov, poucEArALIy Agyours To UGpiCeww* Kas or Apnadss, emeidn 
Aoidopntinos Eos" ouTws Ey Uromvnuacos TIpounbsws Ascpwy. 
Legendum videtur ITpocsAnvos. uGpisinxos. et, in fine, Arcuwrov, 
Schol. A. Baerwv tuaurov dutws UBpiCouevov, Touro yap dnros 
TO mpocsAougesvov, OOev xas os Apxades TeOTEA n TLOTLANVOS. 
In margine exemplaris Askeviani scribitur “ mpgovcsA—vide 
Hesych.” Aristoph. Ran. 7. TeorsAoupev. ross de xaAnors nos 
Eevois xas mugesass. MS, Stobai, qui locum citat, p. 250, 168, 
teste Grotio, mpovytAouusy exhibet: unde facilis correctio 
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ar stein eidem medeld indiget. a 
wpemnraxs noe pet yet 

This is = nheait and mont tees note throug athe 
out the whole of this volume, “Why wi will r. B. not rm 
¢d inform us of the meaning of rporsAnvos? . As for 
Porson’s restoring the true reading from the Etymolo 
Magnus; the passage, ages ago, was quoted by Staley, 
with the orthography. of tpovetArtw" De Pauw’s note on 
the passage, is literally ideotical. He proposes ‘a strange 
word of his own coinage, rpocsnAcuuevov, for which he 
ought porsndoveSat, himself. wde yt mpoctAovsevoy or 
ade Ys WpornAcmevor, SAYS Heath... Dawes would have re« 
course to the digamma; and Butler makes three very: 
strange conjectures, mpofevouptvov. mpokevwpevov. mpourye- 
Aouxsvev. We wish for a satisfactory explanation of the 
etymology of rportAnver. We once conceived, but scareely 
dare to hazard the conjecture, that mpooedave miglit be a 
term of reproach among the Atcadians, against the pride 
of high extraction. 

* Orta prior luné, Pesce a as 
A magno tellus Arcade nomen labet.’ 

Of the remainder we despair. 

V.AG1. cerorvpos or asesovpo:. Valckenaer in his notes to 
Theocritus, approved the latter reading, and we think 
with great propriety, instead of oncvpo', which Mr. B. ad- 
mits. Stanley, in confirmation of as:rvpos, 

——~—— ore trahit quodcunque potest. 

V.480. aradrdraye. This passage may be added to those 
examples by which Porson refutes the canon of Valcke- 
naer, who denies that the second aorist of aradAaccw is 
eycr used by the Greek tragedians. Phoen. 979. 

V.AS], rerovbas asixes naa, is given inadmissibly by 
A}dus, Robortellus, and Turnebus, with an anapest in the 
geeOR vd foot. 

‘gexec. Dawes. Misc. Cr. p. 311. asxes. Pors. que forma in 
Sophoclis Electr’, 206. 216 videtur reponenda. in Eurip, 
Androm. 131. optimé dedit Gaisfordius dyyas asxsAsov. Schol. 
Ven. ad I. X,336.a70 tov asxtws, 6 OnAcs ainisimws ysvETas 
wines Xai Bixnwe.” | 

V.486. Aldus, Turnebus, Stanley, and Porson, prefer 
serous ; we are iticlined to agree with most of the MSS, 


and Brunck, ia favour of wopous ; and so Mr. B. gives it, 
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542. ‘ Oxeavey Ald. Rob. sed Qxeavoro, and so Mr. B. 
rints it. ‘ Hesych. vid. Salmas. Plin. Exerc. p. 431. 
. D’ Porson. Herman, however, in his notes to the 
pm ce prefers Qxravov; because ‘ genetivus in *%¢ 
or apud tragicos est.’ Now Dr. Burney says, _ 

“ Genetivos in oso in melicis non respuunt tragici. Hine supra 
. 108. evpurpwposo. Eurip. Phen. 834. po:vixorcgesc. Froades, 


Tipsaycio. Orest. 812. aedrsoro, Aeschylus quoque, Pro- 
meth, 531. Oxeavose.’ 


This accumulation of evidence is made on the passage 
Advoe rerapoe in the Perse, where Burney convicts Por- 
son of error in the reading of rotepov. And in v. 565, 

would read avaMN AAAQE I’ ; because a tri-’ 
syllable is deficient to make this line of the Strophe 
respond with the Antistrophe. 
e toTaTts YX, OTE Tay OmOT aT — 

V. 580. are’, Az. We were anxious to see what 
observation Mr. B. would make on this —- combina« 
tion; but confess ourselves dissatisfied with the following 
note : 

* Ita edd. prime, quibyscum consentiunt plerique Codd. et 
Schol. A. et B. MSS. nonnulli, teste Turnebo; wc’, » d%, 
atque ita N. quod probat Vaicken. ad Pheeniss. 1904 et defens 
Aete videtur Etymol. M. p- ‘oO. 8. Arwen, Eipwras a vé 
Pivda. 6. yap Awpieis trv ynv dav Asyours, abi Arnaldus 
animadv. p. 181 corrigit aAsvdx ; male; male etiam cum ety- 
mologo scribit una @svda: divisim-enim scribendum gev, da, 
Aristoph. Lysistr. v. 198, Dev, 3% Tov opxov.’ , 

@Asve. QuAacce. Heésych. 

V.591, Porson says, ‘ Laudat Plutarchus de ird cohi- 

” &c. The passage in this tract on reference to 

Phatarch (Ed. Reiske, p. 788, T. vii.) we find to be 

wortp 6 wv Bovxoduy xnporAagses orreGe: axeTas URvodoT xy 

vopov emibsryuv, nas xabisas tn» opyny Tou Pwropos. in 

Xylander’s edition it stands urvedrrav, which he derives 
from v*ves and dw. 

V. 650. A learned friend of Mr. Blomfield’s not. ine- 
legantly conjectures 9 x’ aes yAuxy for the vulgar «> e404 
_ yAvxv. Porson marked os with an obelus. Mr. B. says 
' that the common reading may be defended, and he tran- 
alates it thus, ‘me de me amplius solicitus sis, stqridem 
1 
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mihi lubet audire.’ This too is the mterpretation of.the 
Scholiast ; but it is very harsh. . ae 
« V. 668 evdasuov is the, reading of all the editors but 
Robortellus; Mr. B. receivés his reading «vdassov. This 
fondness for unnecessary alteration deserves animadver- 
sion. In the line 680, we again disagree with Robortel- 
Jus, and prefer aonwws in contradiction to Mr. B. 

V. 701. He prints, with the approbation of Porson, 
ipnidios aurov wopos. We are inclined to side with Gais- 
ford, who prefers in his Hephestion, p. 242, avrov &G- 
&iPyns propos. 

V.719. Aldus, and all the ancient editions, except Ro* 
bortellus’s, repeat oipa twice. This should not be the 
case, because it otherwise forms a trochaick monometer. 
~ Tra of which nature are the preceding verses, 
710, 711, 712. 7 
V. 734. wrenras seyas 
“wAlayxres seyas suspicatur Dacierus, quod putat Horatium 
hunc poetz nostri versum expressisse in ode 24, L. iii. 20. 

* Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos. 
Sed neuter Scholiastes ingenios suspicioni favet.’ L. Theobald. 

It is certainly an ingenious and elegant conjecture. 
We much wish that a little geographical lore had been 
intermingled, in this part of the play, with minute criti- 
cism. Mr. B. never loses sight of Hesychius. We should 
have felt ourselves more pleased in this most intricate 
portion of the Prometheus with a new theory of the un- 
accountable wanderings of Io. Herodotds, Arrian, ‘and 
Strabo, are worth all the grammarians and lexicogra- 
phers, in arranging this portion of the text. In the word: 
Xarpudnoie, Brunck has shewn the most disingenuous de- 
ceit; for he defends this orthography from the Scholiast 
on the Antigone of Sophocles on v. 981, which hé had 
himself altered to this. very orthography. In fact: the 
word stands LaAuvdncoia, in the Editio Princeps of the 
Scholia; and soit is printed in v. 751 by Mr. B. Hesy- 
chius indeed has LaAuudnces, but Strabo, Stephanus By- 
zantinus, and Scymnus Chius have LaAuvéncoos. Analogy 
seeins to require also the double cc, thusg AA:xapyneaos, 
Tagrnecos, AvxaBncoos, Avpuncoos, MuxaAnccos, TeAuncs 
cos. We think that LaApudnecos is also read in the Scho- 
liast on Apollonius Rhodius. 

V. 783. ndosu’ av.—Nonsense. Dawes altered this te 
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ydos av; and Mr. B? has; in course} - -peeeived® it. ate 
M: rkland altered the corrupt Suveesp* ney Mts supe,” a 
the! Picea! vy? 4182942 799-795. The notey on th . 
verses are valuable : we have tab roonr to" extract eer 
contents; and we ‘Tegtet that t S ankeuonaine © 
vents us from digctissing- at length, and.atteinpting still 
farther to establish Mr. B.’s canon ia favour ‘of. ets vice 


fh, Lg ch words as duew .dvoiv. ores Op kody Betsy | 
V. 816. Brunck-and Mr. B. conceive that. eines rns 


hiatus between ‘thi the. succeeding, M 
gives a line of te a like. those in Pnede 8 ” 
perha s with as lit SMine or sense. Stanley” y makes 
remark, either in ‘his 'p vi 1 notes, or his Se P 
De Pauw read nAsou “Ber which 
Ste  abptpved by Pare ig nonsense. Nat a word 0 ye - 
mition dies M 'togive us; and’ héfe’is. 
me error of aa nian 100] : ‘thé fe ‘ofa e 
‘or a yé will at sad ocell ny & page, and caff forthalf the’ 
bittlirh xs of aniniadversion. But the sift ef a town 
(8k, or’ evel a cotinent, will not ptoducé’ the” sdber” 
di sot ofa single’ lite? Iv these; * anid * eithittai? in 
we have” “obli throughout our’ 


té éktinithe othier volutiies thar that re us) To’ ped 
céedt then, Seite cofjectares that ten, or more verses” 


have disap j teres eithér after this verte, oF aftér ¥. 806," 


ed; Sch.) Vossius, Porson, and Butler, até: ait’ 
of opinion that th that there is an hittus ; arid sutély in'a, volume’ 
which was intended as.a text-book in the universities and ° 
chief schools, if truth cannot be altogether elicited,. the 
_ opinions of annotators should be’ consilted and re- . 
“feo which there may at least bean’‘a s 
ion to ‘probability. 
wy. 818. KieSivng.  Stimiley and Pauw’ left a spondde 
int the’ fétirth’ foot, by admitting Cxvbivns. Herman con- 
jectures Livdikns. | 
'V. 875. ytwnuarwv. We prefer Scaliger’s conjecture 
of Qynwarwy, in which Valckenaer coincides: it is indeed 
guly a conjecture, but it’ is preferable to some other ob- 
trusions on the text by Mr. Blomfield. Hesychius ex- 
plies OITHMATON. a x THE ewagneews say 
h the arguments. — 
- 980. os a odegane Peevas 
: xpos meee ov pakpay AsXreiperer, 


Car. Rev. Vol. 1, January, 1812. 
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‘nkoucs Oupeucovres ov Onpawscous 
yepous -—— ) 
Anche te much the same language; concerning the 
same Jadies. Supp. 222. 
ev myvy d's tepeos ws meAsiadwy, 
sZeoSe, xipnav rwv omomrepwr Pow, 
EX Opton Sprmeipemen Kel pereivovriay ‘yevOS. 

886. Mr. Blomfield prints d&perras. Itis a coannctase 
of De Pauw's, which is received by Heyne (vid. Apollo- 
dot. Heyn. p. 273.) Potson certainly obelized dapcvtwv ; 
and plain grammiar shews sufficient cause for the altera- 
tion, as cwuarwy demevrwr cannot depend on defera:. In 
the c. p. of Stariléy we find that he would make an ellip- 
sis of ¢wpata: and in his prior annotations he would 
read Metacysa ds deEeras parenthetically. Mr. B. is, as 
usual, extremely costive in the recital of any. other in- 
formation, than that which has urged him. to adopt 
dayevras. But.De Pauw also would read depferas, with- 
out necessity. Heath, with his usual bitterness apie. 
the foregoing comnientatar, gives a strange reason for the 
non-admission of dauevras, * *cum alia insuper emendanda , 
restent, tutius esse existimo expectare donec omni ex parte 
restitutum videamus. Quwaid enim, te exempta juvat spinis | 
de pluribus una.’ _ This is indeed. unaccountable doctrine 
Morell’s remarks are very foolish. TsAacyia dedtferas, 
Brunck, who adds this paraphrase, Tedacyia de (yn) de- : 
dckeras copera, wv Yeos QPover its deuevraw Oriruntove Apes, ’ 
vuxtigpoupnty Bpaee. Schiitz, in his first edition, follows 
Brunck ;, in his 2d. retains dapevt wy, Butler ap roves, of 

: Stanley’s parenthesis. We would read with De Pauw. _ . 

V. 892, Porson first gave yrouny (for the yropev of 
Aldus and Turnebus, yrwyaiv, Robortellus, Brunck,) ; 
which is judiciously adoptéd by. Mr. Blomfield. 

V. 922. We insert an emendation by Mr. B. himself; 
of which we have very few instances: 

PRTOTE, UNToTE ew pbs — 
—— pas 
* Asxewv Aros ewa — 
—— tespay sdoicbe werovcay. 


_s 


__ # Vide Heathii notas ad Trag. Graec. De Pauw and Warburton had slike 
“ge infelicity to fall ender the lash of this distinguished scholar. 


a EE — ete 
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¢ Desunt quatuor,.syllabe: forte ita suppleri possint: 
fee Mo Oe Wp fla fe AHyAe—TROP, Td. 3. &, Schol, Av, £408 
w preipaty» pon sorte pet wore vrapyovraw amps xas 
cuynirrev tov Aus. This is very ingenious. 

'V. 981. ‘tpnjepors. All the editions have tov corbipo. 
Gaisford tells us that Porson read xa Dnptpors. * We are 

séd that Mr. B. has not preferred this reading. '>' 

a 1011. In Turnebus’s edition we meet with #0paivi, 
which isnot to be found in Attick Greek: Porsow dis» 
cusses this very satisfactorily in a note to v. 292 of. the 
Orestes. Mr. B. prints #0aip. oD 

We 'shall boas: our account of the foot-wetie te’ the 
text, with Mr. “Blomfield’s recorded opinion of  Béthe; 
one’ of the most laborious, and the most 2 ily of modern 
German commentators. 

¢ * 1164, — rovs 7 mpodorees pare rycen. 39 

* Ita cum Botheo edidi, qui hic, et semel in supplicibus' ton 
male de Hschylo meruit, alli silentio transmittendus : vulge 
TOUS Wp. Yyaup. 

We now arrive at the. glossary, of which we have not 
room to give more than a summary account; .and a single 
quotation of ‘importance and value.. 

The plan of this en ng already | laid, down 
in the citation which we have given of the preface. It is 

ible to deny, that meer useful, and even recondite 
informs mation is massed together under the seeming head of 
etymology notes; ical difficulties’ are not’ un-~ 
fi ly explained ; ‘and occasional illustrations are in= 
tro froin the’ Greek arid Latin poets.:- ae 
however} the Prometheus as a text-book for our 
and. universities, we ate gst sre oem mae 
greater. oO gloesary w itates i ce, 
and pa the use of a Lexicon or of Boe of Some The The 
Clavis to Homer an _ Dawson's Lexicon 
Testament,’ have’ Tong since —_ Hag re an 
public” institutions for saunations 
cutleahy ol foes, aie outed rag ‘mee 
curiosity of y retard t w ids . 
them think and. investigate for themselves. |, We are cre- 
dibly informed that it wag. the intention of the head mas- 
ter of Eton school to <iopeo nse with it entirely: we have 
pach cet ve ordered the: copies of theit 


in — am 
* Vide Gaisfordi. Hepbesione, p- 243. 
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Pupils for lecture to be bound up without it.” We dre not . 
therefore singular in our opinion; and would recommend 
in a future edition, that a which does. not encourage 


sloth in this glossary, should either, be added to the notes, 
or .compressed at the close into the form of addenda. ~ 
But that such explanations as the, following should be 
utterly abandoned. syzAma. ormamentum. vmeprAcuros 
supra modam dives. girnvos habenas amans, - apidpos. 
arithmeticé, aw €xquito Aworwrepos linteas alas habens, 
xv@durcw animal. Siadexos successor, movTonarups spyarny 
_&c. &c. all of which childish dictionary-makiig we have 
extracted: at random, from the single. page. 130. ‘Of ithis 
Somtry there are neagly 100 

We. iow perform our promise, of extracting. & very 
curious and ingenious grammatical. discussion, with whi¢ 
we shall close.our critical remarks, 


- £216 (Gloss. p. 111,) auox bi. sine labore, Hujusmodi ad- 
verbia modo per ¢, dipthongum, mode per simplivem ; sine 
certa regula efferuntur. Ego, quare ood et neh a 
ch sea 16 fusius explicare décrévi. ‘Advérbia & 
‘nom @ secundo casu nominum, quod somniarwat 


por mowry sed a-tertio mata esse, satis -ostendit aniverse lin- 
giarem ratio, Horum autem pars maxima, a.dativo numeri 


pluralis orta in ws desimebant (seilivet os) fiofirella, a dativo 
Singolaris' im i, vel». Ea empe, que a ndniinibiis itr iy 4 Vela 
desinentibus formata sunt, veteres scri tT £1,. ufpote 
que nihil aliud: fuerint quam dativi vee tty hal 
«et * literas. Sig a Poe genetiv.. Boss. hatin, Rosin orbum, est 
cure Besi; @ -wikors. BEBY pans, AMty magest, Wenit-mpmngsi. 
Dativus vers nominum in os desinentiunt ita olim. formubatur, 
orxos, dat. orcor, sparos dat. stpdrovs ‘idodue ofttia’ adh 
bia, ab hajasmodi vocibus. dtett, ‘tapi ata tiqag, de 

quad satis liquet, ex Laglyerbiis OX phy, 4001, OPA» 48Gb 
yetexem termipationem adhuc retipnef. Postea, ne cum, nomma- 
tive plurali copfunderentur, o omnes SETIPR SUmt, im te Quer 
si vera’ sint. scribeadum est: auergsh et atrroGos} (atyae: ita, 
quanta notavi, wirnivers? soribitury egetera. vers im i, pa Pe 


qneedam videarhus. avers). 4 elt Soph. Antiq. 484, 7 
Lege. 4 Eur, Med, 1 aver), tamen. rectd. 
ogus, + ite. ia ral ‘Schol. in Phat. p. pega 

Eur. Med. 1357. Sophoclis locum titans; est entay ab ayares 
non ab arn. Apagei tect? ahiqhe soribiter, %uayari vero 
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rect?,Ehucyd. iv. 73.. omer ll. 43%. (vid-. Wolf.ad Libanit 
Bpist..244i).. Valekégaer ad Theoer. Adonias. p..288, Seriben- 
dam censét arraxrs (Sophecl. Ed. Col. 1646.) et aysrngiy 
Sed axdAnurti, auaysl, axnpuerel mravowsrel, (Bschyl. Theb. 
302.) axAausi vero recte exhibent Suidas et Apolion. ‘Dysebt. 
Exe, p. 434. C. et scribendum pariter axAauti axnpuxti. ‘De 
wayosudss dubito, quia a radice, +An formatum videatur. 
wavoiks recte Eschin. Socrat. de divit. p. 36. Suite et Cynilli 
Lexica. gavspars Suid. et Schol. in Hom. 8. 8.12. wavevds 
Thuc: viii... cujus' origo cam non satis certs sit, neseio ay 
melior sit raveudi, quod prabent quinque MSS. et codex 
vetus Dionyssi. Halicarn. necnon Suidas et Phot. Lex. MS. 
aushanti Hesych. et Rex. MS, Sangerm. @ Rhunkenio ad Ti- 
mum cifatum. anil} et arimipnti. Lschim. Socrat: ip. 35. 
austaspirrs Timeus. Veterem formam sepe corruperant li- 
brarii, quia nesciverunt + finalem modo Be wf modo produci. 
syepts .Sophocl, Antig. 413. asaxti, avessots I. P. 363. 
peyorwei I. F. 26. wsdirgs U. 1. 409. acevaxri, Aschyk, 
ap. Athen. vii. p. 903. apovuys Meleager. Brunck. Anaj. 1, 
Pp. 10. awpi. Aristoph. Concion. 787. axAnri in senario Co- 
mici. a 
axAnTi xwuaCouriy ES DLAoUS PsAos. 
‘ Confer Ernesti notam ad Il. P. 363. Valcken, Epist.ad Réver, 
. 31. Levissima sané hec omnia, satis seio; si tamen ad or. 
heegataion stabiliendam aliquantulum profecerim, non me 
pigebit hujusmodi Acywr axpiBur cx idarsrrpmous usque ad lec- 
nauseam sectatum esse.’ 
We have only a few more points, on which we shall 
remark, which are unconnected with the critical failures 
or excellencies of this volume; a volume ch is cer-' 
tainly far.more precioys than any single Greek et 
prvschans spa when we expect will be shortly ed 
¥ face inforuied us, ‘were ex- 
age press at the’ instancé of 
. ' Mr. Blomfield should have 
the assistance and advice of Dr. Henley, of the: 
Kast india college, gentleman steely 'yensed 
in paleographical We e confess that we do not 
wach adasice them, af tana in their present state, The 
sigmas and lambdas are much OM ad teen and 
yet we, believe these gentlemen lat incessantly in 
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perfecting the types. Professor Morick’s Hippolytus (which 
is scarcely dry from the press, and which we shall examine 
very shortly) is printed in-the same manner. We disap- 
prove of notes in columns, where- there is not room to 
print. poetical quotations at full length. : 
-But these are trifling objections. “The learned world 
stands highly indebted to Mr. Blomfield’s exertions; and, 
though we are far from being so selfish as to wish him 
ahy‘diminution of ease and income, we still trust he will 
feel sufficient spur to the accomplishment of a thorough 
edition.ef A’schylus, which he has so suceessfully begun, 
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“Art. TE=Journal of a Tour in Iceland in the Summer ° 
¥ 1809.7 By: William Jackson Hooker, F.L.8. and 

. Fellow, of the ee rerian Spciety of Edinburgh. Lon- 

gon, Vernor, 1811, Svo, 


“TRAVELS in Iceland liave been much more numerous 
than’ we might expect from the uninviting nature of the 
country.. The principal ‘sources of information are to be 
found in the writings of Arngrim, La Peyrere, Anderson, 
Horrebow, Olafsen, Von Troil, Olavius, Detler von 
Eggers, and Paulsen. 

hese writers haye, however, left something to be sup- 
plied by the researches of their successors; and as it is al- 
ways entertaining to know the present state of manners, and 
civilization, which is perpetually varying, a book of travels, 
however transient may be the view which the author has 
taken of the eountry, or however scanty his opportunities 
of observation, can hardly be entirely destitute of insttuc- 
tion and amusement, 

We shall detail the principal particulars in Mr. Hooker's 
journal which have any novelty or interest. Mr. Hooker 
embarked from Gravesend for Reikevig, in Iceland, on the 
24 of June, 1809... The vessel in which he sailed, afforded 
excellent accommodation. On the 2ist of June, he en- 
tered the Bay of Reikevig, where the a to ati 
anchor ata bs distance from the town. e beach on 
which pur. author J ded, was ‘ wholly formed of decom- 

7 ioe a black colour ‘and in soine places almost ‘a 

tegen { _ At. was now the season’ for d fish,! itt 
which the 
arriyal, of. 
These were principa 


1) on shore, who welcomed with shouts the 
e Eng igh yessel, wWére busily émployed. 
ly women, * some’ of whom were 
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véry stont ‘and lasty, Pit excessively filthy.’ The” jacket 
which the women wear, is worn so tight about the breast, 
as €ntitely to repres¢'the waving line of beauty im that part. 
of the form. | 

The town of Reikevig consists of about sixty or nant 
houses standing in two rows, of nearly equal length, arid 
placed at right angles. They are all built of wood, apd, 
at a distance, resemble a number of granaries. é 
houses of the merchants have ‘a few glass windows and 
one or two wooden chimnies.’ The residence of the bishops 
differs from that of the merchants only in being larger and 
having more glass windows. Our author took —" lodg- 
ing in a neat cottage, which belonged to the female ac- 
coucheur of the place. | 

But few of our garden vegetables are cultivated in this 
northern region, and of these few, none seem to exhibit 
any vigour or luxuriance of growth. The season, how- 
ever, in which Mr. Hooker was in Iceland, was extremely 
cold and wet; and he tells us, that even in the month of ™ 
August, he was in many gardens where the cab which 
ought then to have been in their best state, might have 
been entirely covered with half a crown piece; but he 
supposes, that in a more favourable period some of out 
more hardy esculent plants would repay the labour of 
cultivation. ; 

Those persons who live in the interior of the country, 

resort to the coast in the fishing season, when they carry 
home, in exchange for their tallow and skins, ‘ the dried 
heads of the cod fish, and such of the fish themselvés as are 
injured by the rain, and not fit for exportation. These 
form the principal article of their food, and are eaten raw, 
with the addition of butter, which, after. the has 
been expressed, is packed down in chests and kept for se- 
veral years. Their drink is either water, or sour milk or 
whey, and sometimes, but rarely, new milk from their 
cows or ewes.’ 
. All efforts to promote the growth of trees in the neigh- 
hourhood of Reikevig, have universally failed, nor has the 
attempt to cultivate corn been accompanied with more 
success, . ; 

Our author paid a visit to Bishop Videlinus, a native of 
Iceland, whom he found a man of learning and ner 
of a good library. Whien the ¢ come to vig, 
they take up their abode with the , whose salary of 
fifteen hushived dollars a year in hardly sufficient for’ his 
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maintenance and the hospitality which is rendered -peces- 
‘is situation. ; 


b 

in looker found the more elevated parts of the coun- 
try ‘about Reikevig, composed of broken pieces of rock, 
generally bare, but with some occasional patches of vege- 
tation. When he approached within a uta mile of the 
hot boiling spri ch fe situated at the distance of two 
miles and a halt to the eastward of Reikevig, .he per- 
ceived a remarkable difference in the verdure of the grass. 
This hot spring is situatedjin the middle of ,a cqld stream. 

‘Qn dipping in the water“ my Jittle pocket du eter, 
which was graduated to no more than 120° of Fahrey)jeit’s 
scale, but was the only one T had with meat the time, thé qnick- 
silver instantly rose to tlie top of the tabe. I found lying déad 
in the hot water a number of eels, not ‘more-than four or five 
inches'Icng: these had doubtless been conveyed down by the 
ripidity the cufrent to the heated part of the Water, which, as 
it affects ‘the whole width of the ‘stream, ‘must be an effectual 
barriet to the migration of fish and other aquatic animals.’ 

Or author with Mr. Phelps and Mr. Jorgefisen, em- 
barked in an Icelandic sailing boat on a visit to the old 
Stiftsamptman, or governor of Iceland, who had been per- 
mitted to retire. His residence was on the pleasant hittle 
Island of VidSe, which is scarcely more than two miles in 
circumference. ‘The Stiftsamptman was a venerable per- 
sonagé of seventy-eight years of age, but with his faculties 
unimpaired. “Our author carried'a Jetter of introduction 
tohim from Sir Joseph Banks, witli a present of books 
and prints. The Se poreiaist was delighted with this 
tiark of attention in Sir Joseph, whom he designated by 
the name of Baron Banks, and'related some particujars of 
his visit to Iceland thirty-seven years before. 

The Island of Vide is one of the most fertile spots be- 
longing to Iceland. It produces - 
* some'Of the best sheep, besides excellent cows, horses, peat, 
and good water. We were shown with great pleasure the im- 
mense number of eider ducks which breed on Vidée, and which 
were now Sitting on’ eggs or young onés, exhibiting a most inte- 

img seene. The Stiftsemptman made us go and coax some 


resting 

of the old birds, who did not on that: account disturb themselves. 
. Almost every little hollow place, between the rocks, is occupied 

‘with the nests of these birds; ‘Which are sd numerous, that we 
- were obliged to walk with the greatest caution, to avoid tramp- 


ling upomthem : but, pesides this, the $i has 
tee of boles pot mn the bemocth od plopins sheet shh naw 
rows, ang, jp every one of these, also, there is a nest. ‘ No-Nox- 


] 
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90 solicitous after her; poultry,..as the 


ae ory gay Ape eider ducks, whieh, by their. down and 
ord e ren revenue; since the former sells 


ne shillings) a pound. - be and dogs 

er ba of t the year, al all banished fro the island, so 

ta wie hing may. disturb these birds. One ro wc fox got over 
e ice, atid caused great alarm ; he was, however, though 

with di ty, taken, by bringing another fox to the island, and 
fastening it by a string near the haunt of the former, by which 

ns he was 7 allured within shot of the hunter’  ~ 

othe manner in which the Stiftsamptman entertained his 
nglish guests, is a curious specimen of that hospitality 
which consists ‘in pectietly eoefling the individual, without 
regarding the extent of the appetite or the limited dimen- 
sions of the stomach, and which has not been long banished 
even in all parts of this country by the genius of a more 

refined mode of living, which t sometimes the subject of 


ie reproof, ut which deserves more praize than 
me 


¢ The arranging of a dinner-table is attended in Iceland with 
little tecuhia tal would afford no scope for the display.of the 
elegant abilities of an experienced ish housekeeper. On 
the cloth was nothing but a plate, a knife amd fork,.a wine glass, 
and a bottle of claret, for each guest, except that in the middle 
stood a large and handsome glass-castor of sugar, with a mag- 
nificent silver top. The natives are not in the bit of drinking 
malt liquor or water, nor is it customary to eat salt with their 
meals. dishes are brought in viggly our first was alarge 
turenpe of soup, which is a favourite addition to the dinners of 
the richer people, and is made of sago, ret, and raisins, boiled 
so as to become almost a mucilage. We were helped to twa 
soup-plates fall of this, which we ate without knowing if any 
more was to come. No sooner, however, waa the soup 
moved, than two large salmon, boiled and cut ia slices, were 
brought bo ad and, vit them, netics butter, looking like oil, 
we ee : this, likewise, was yery good, 

a we we bred wit ie difficulty cleared our wg we 
we had finished our dinners. Not so, for there was then 

ac eet reese same of Oe Cree, or great tern, 
ed of which a dozen were put upon each of eup. piates 5 
and, Gor suchas; we lad @ Vengo Reels of creams melacd ot ‘ 
in which were four spoons, se that we all ate out of the same- 
. bowl, placed in the middle of the table. We petitioned hard to 
be excused from eating the whole of the eggs upon, our plates, 

but we petitioned je vain. “‘ You are my: guests,” said he, 
“and this is. the first time you have dove me the honeur of a 
, Visit, therefore you must do as { would nate you;. in acini 
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when you come to see me, you may do #s yxoit like” *In his owr 
excuse, he* pleaded his age for not following ovr example, to 
which we could make no reply. We dévoured with difficulty 
our eggs and cream; but had no*sodnet dismissed eur platés; 
than half a sheep, well roasted, came on, with’a mess of ‘sorrel 
( Rumex acetosa), called by the Danes scurvy grass,’ boiled, 
meshed, and sweetened with sugar. It was to no putpose we as- 
sured our host that we had already eaten more than would do-us 
good: he filled our plates with the mutton and sauce, and made 
us get through it as well as we could; although any one of the 
dishes, of which we had before partaken, was sufficient for the 
dinner of a moderate man. However, even this was not all; 
for a large dish of Waffels, as they are here called, that is to-say, 
a sort of pancake, made of wheat-flour, flat, and roasted ina 
mould, which forms a number of squares on the top, succeeded 
the mutton. They were not more than half an inch thick, and 
about the size of an octavo book. The Stiftsemptman said he 
would be satisfied if each of us would eat two of them, and, with 
these moderate terms we were forced to comply. For, bread, 
Norway biscuit and loaves made of rye, were served up ; for our 
drink, we had nothing but claret, of which we were all compelled 
to empty the bottle that stood by us, and this, too, out of 
tumblers, rather than wine glasses. It is not the custom in this 
country to sit after dinner over the wine, but we had, instead of 
it, to drink just as much coffee as the Stiftsamptman thought 


proper to give us. The coffee was certainly extremely good, 
and, we trusted it would terminate the feast. But all was not 
et over; for a huge bowl of rum punch was brought in, and 
nded round in large glasses pretty freely, and to every glass a 
toast was given. If at any time we flagged in drinking, “ Baron 
Banks” was always the signal for emptying our glasses, in order 


that we might have them filled with bumpers, to drink to hig 
health ; a task that no Englishman ought to hesitate about com- 
plying with most gladly, though assuredly, if any exception 
might be made to such a rule, it would be in an instance like the 
present. We were threatened with still another bowl, after we 
should have drained'this; and accordingly another actually 
came, which we were with difficulty allowed to refuse to empty 
entirely ; nor could this be done, but by ordering our people to 
get the boat ready for our departure, when, having concluded 
this extraordinary feastt by three cups of tea each, we took our 





* In Kamtschatka, according to Kracheninnikow, when a feast is given 
t© a person for the purpose of gaining his friendship, the master of the 
house eats nothing during the repast ; ‘ I] a la liberté de sortir de la Jourte 
quand i! le veut; mais le Convié me le peut qu’ aprés qu’il s’est avoué 

vaincn.’ 

‘+ On afterwards relating the anecdote of the Stifisemptman’s dinner ta 
Count Tramp, he assured me that he had partaken of a similar one bim- 
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tend anil’ teachéd Reikevig about ten o'clock: buf did not for 
some time recover the effects of this most involuntary imtemper- 


& few days after his plentiful regale at the Stiftsampt- 

man’s; our author » ib 
“set dut to visit thé great bed of Arai (pronounced Hruwin ), 
of lava, #bout six niiles to the south of Reikevig. The surface 
of this ithmense mass of lava beats a resemblance to that of an 
agitated sea. It is about twenty-five miles in length from the 
eraters, from which it issued, and varying from two and three to 
ten miles in width.’ 
. From the information which our author had from a per- 
son who was present ‘ at the famous eruption of Skaptar- 
Jokul,’ he learned, that the expanded stream df lava, when, 
in the act of. cooling, cracks and breaks into innumerable 
pieces, of various shapes and sizes, some of which are said 
to be from twenty to thirty feet high. 

Mr. Hooker tells us, that he rode one morning to the 
hot spring, where he found a tent pitched, Sins 
‘and as many Icelandic women and girls as it could possibly 
hold, sheltering themselves in it from the weather. They had 
come with their linen, which was brought on horses from the 
town, to the hot spring, where all the clothes of the le, 
for many miles round, are washed. Some of them a few 
little miserable potatoes, not so large as a full-sized walnut, 
which they were cooking in the spring for their dinner, and which 
they offered me. | had carried with me some eider-ducks’ eggs, 
for the. purpose of trying how long it would take to boil them 
hard, and I found they required ten minutes, whilst lying in a 
paftt of the water where the thermometer rose to 200°, 

On the 8th of July, our author, being furnished with 

orses, tents, and a guide, set out on an expedition to the 

eysers. Till he reached the lake of Thingevalle, the 
intermediate country consisted either of a moor or morass 
in which the horses sometimes sunk up to their bellies. At 

eiderbag, the priést invited our author to breakfast. 
The mansion.or parsonage house, consisted of walls con- 
structed of alternate layers of turf and stone, without 
cement or plaster, and fhe floor was the bare earth. One 





delf, when he first went over to the island, at which time soup was served 
upor the table made from the boiling down of. a whole bullock. 

* Indeed, we were somewhat in the same predicament as the of the 
Kamtschatdale, of whom Kracheninnikoy further relates, ‘ I! vomit pen- 
dant sén répas jusqu’ a dix fois; aussi aprés un festin de cette natare, 
loin de pouvoir manger pendant deux ou trois jours, ii ne sauroit méme 
pegarder aucun aliment, sans que le coeur ne lui souleve.’ 
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chair was all that the priest could furnish. ; The;sal: 
this ecclesiastical pasta. mas only ae ny Agua 


1 2 
four shillings) a quarter, besides the fees for marria and 


burials. He had, moreaver, soute glebe.on whi be t 
live cows and some sheep. ithe female , wei ep 
were dhiefly occupied im knitting, in.m -hutter, aad 
sour whey, which constitute almost their spele:foed, except 
in winter, when the severity of the weather and dhe wabt 
of hay oblige them to kill seme of their coiws and, 
This ts a. the sole oceasion on which they diiste ant- 
mal food. ; ie $i ESluit? 4197 
The lake of Thingevalle ‘ is reckoned Gfteen miles lobe, 
and from five to twelve miles wide.’ “The: matgin:is 
‘every where flat and the water extremely shallow. ‘food 
considerable way into the Jake, but in'sonse places the na- 
tives cannot fathom the depth.” At the north-western ex- 
tremity of the lake -is the pass of Almarnegiaa, a pros 
digiotis -chasm, which occupies a distingutebed ce 
amongst the curiosities of Iceland. This ‘part the 
country contains numerous fissures or holes, ‘which conti- 
nually oppose the progress of the traveller and render the 
way hazardous. Some of these'fissures have snow and fee 
at the bottom. : 
‘Others contain the purest water that can possibly be con- 
ceived, but so deep, that'in many places no bottom js to be 
found, yet so clear, that on throwing in 3 stoye, its descent tha 
be traced by the eye for a pope te h of time.” 
These fissures appear to have some invisible Communi- 
cation with the lake of Thingevalle. A Tittle herbage 
covers the intervals between the fissures. Cattle are some ° 
times sent to graze on these spots, but not without the oc. 
easional logs pf several of the animals. When our author 
was at a piace called Widdalr, the priest came out to offer 
apy thing that his hose would afford, The author re- 
quested the yse of some fire for culinary Purpoees, | After 
our traveller’s atiendant had bash for 8, Fone derable time 
absent cooking inuer, he begay to be rather impatient 
and to be shown inte the kitchen ‘to see if any 
thing had happened. | 
1 was conducted thither,” says he, ‘ by a female who took 
hold of my hand, and led me through a dark passage and a bed 
room, where there but a small portion of light admitted 
{row an aperture in the roof, inte the ‘coeking room, whence so 
much smoke was rushing out through the sleeping room, as the 
euly vent, that I hesitated about pr ing, till I found myself 
ezed in. 1 with difficulty discovered iwo.or three filthy fe- 
males sitting on the ground, or en-soue breken ehests, and jn 
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the middle of them seer am the bare earth. A firé' was alse 
6a the ground between his legs, over which he Weld sonte fd 
cat in vliees, in the feyingpan, an article which catsed wénstder- 
able astonishment among the women. Close by Ihimt sat’a 
letinhdie! dir}; whe kad Won Jacob's regurds so mach,’ that <A 
every now and then, with his Knife, turtred out a slice wf the fist: 
for bets; “while she, itr retatn for every: piece thuy.offered; rose 
from the ground, hugged him’ about tiie neck and vbeissedh biter: 
‘Phis. pent cnstem, muse both armory the male anc: female’ 
2, mest trivial oceasions, was here exemplified!- 
in & Very fear dicrous manner, and so. occupied the at< 
tention. | jeceh, raga probably, mistook. for a mark:of; arr. 
tion,,.w realit "pothing, more than an i, sana 
gratitude), tia twa was; to tap the. honest fellaw on.the, 
remind, him, that I had uot yet had: my, oor 
and that wnbed to have some of the fish saved for me 
going out of the ho I was anxious to make some rr 
sent to the sof ity litle dirty, ugly, old. woman, opt 
means free cutaneous diseases, . 1 presented. to her a snuff- 
box: but her modesty would at first only allow her to, suppose 
that I meant the contents of it for her, As soon, however, as. she, 
was made. to understand thet the box, jarglasut be iaatpderh 
in the gift, Ih the mortification to find. mpl before I was 
aware of it, in the.embraces. of this grateful. old lady, from 
which I extyicated mypelf with all possible haste, and’ perfosmed. 
a most copious ablution at the nearest stream.’ 
ie Role. a was obliged to, add to his, sacred 
calli ota > in, to eke out a. miserable. 
ee he state of peaury in which. hie han 
ee from the circumstance that some of his 
icked: up from the ground the heads amd: 
verve our author's servant threw 
“Ge the 13th of: July, our author: obtained’ the first iow 
of the mountain’ < called: Langer sere rong) white tel 
“pri The lower part 


into‘a number of mounds, compared of wht ape 
to be clay or coarsé bélus, of various sizes : ‘ sémhe-of 't 


owish white, ‘bat ‘the greater —~ of the'c 
: ibrick Interspersed with them, here ant See 


rsh, which Snr , ‘or been washed down by the-rattis; from 

of the motntain: .O ‘hee mount 

hr ince, “arid otrall sides of me, were the: ce 
eg Spriness front Some ‘of which were issuing: 

from four’ feet‘in'Height ; while im others; 

to-bigher that tHe top of ‘the basin, or gently flowed over 

margifi!’ The’ «were of various dimensions,” 

‘ - c6vered on their’ and edge with aBtownisl -silibecuycrost, - 

68 the wate? only boilédthrongh a a be- 
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came turbid by admixture with the soil; which coloured ‘it either 
with red, dirty yellow, or grey. Upon the heated ground, in 
many places, were some extremely beautiful, though small, spe- 
eimens of sulphuric efflorescence, the friability of which sds 
such, that, in spite of the utmost care, | was! not capable of pre: 
serving any ina good state.’ tise 
Our.author hastened to the loftiest colamn of steam, 
which is more particularly distinguished by the name of 
the Geyser. This rose from a circular mound of greater 
height than that which surrounded the other spring. On 
reaching the top of this mound, says thé‘author, °° 
‘LT fooked into the perfectly circular basin, which gtattoally 
shelved down’ to the mouth of the pipe or crater in the centres 
whence tle water issued. This mouth lay about four or five 
feet helow the edge of the basin, and proved, on my by oben 
measuring it, to be as néarly as possible seventeen feet distant 
from it on every side; the greatest difference in the distatice - 
not being more than a foot. The inside was not togged, like. 
the outside ; but apparently even, although rough ‘to the touch, 
like a coarse file: it wholly wanted the little hillocks and the 
efflorescence of the exterior, and was merely covered with innu- 
merable small tubercles, which, of themselves, were in any 
places polished smooth by the failing of the water upon them. 
It was not possible now to enter the basin, for it was fillednearly 
to the edge with water the most pelldcid T ever beélicid, ih ‘the 
centre of which was observable a slight cbullition, and a large; 
bat not dense, body of steam, which, , ificreased both in 
quantity and density from time to time, as often asthe ebulli- . 
tion was more violent. ‘At‘nine o'clock ¥ heard a hollow subter- 
raneous noise, which was thricé repeated-in the course of a few 
moments ; the two last reports following each other more quickly 
than the first and second had done. It exactly. resembled: the 
distant firing of cannon, and was accompanied each ‘time with a 
perceptible, though very slight, shaking of the earth; almost 
immediately after which, the boiling of the water increased .to- 
gether with the steam, and the whole was: violently agitated. At 
first, the water only rolled without much noise over. the edge 
of the basin, but this was almost instantly followed by a jet, 
which did not rise above ten or twelve feet, and merely forced 
up the water in the centre of the basin, but was atteyded with a 
loud roaring explosion: this jet fell as soon as it had reaghed .its 
greatest height, and then the water flowed over,the snargin still 
more,than before, and iu less than half a4 minute a-second jet 
was thrown up in a similar manner to the former, Another over- 
flowing of the water succeeded, after which it immediately 
rushed down about three-fourths of the way into the basia.’ 
While our author was at this place, he pr his din- 
ner at one or other of the boiling springs. He found, that 
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it fequired.twenty. minutes to cook the quarter of an pre 
landie sheep, not weighing more than six pounds, and ex-' 
tremely lean. His tent had-been ‘fixed near a = pipe, or or 
crater of considerable dimensions, in which he, 
time, observed nothing extraordiaaty.” But he wae in- 
formed, that the eruptions of this spritig were sometimes 
more remarkable than those of the Geyser. Our author” 
had the happiness to witness one or two of these aqueous’. 
ay, which appear to have formed a most’ striking 
tale eresting spectacle. For the space of att hour and a” 
a 


‘an uninterrupted column of water was continually spouted out 
té: the elevation of one hundred and fifty feet, with but little’ 
variation, and in a body of seventeen feet in its widest diameter ; ' 
and this was = up io@e va force and rapidity, ey, the’ 
column continued to nearly the very summit’ as body ’ 
and as regular in width and ety as ‘when it fi er 
‘the pipe; a few feet only of the upper part breaking ittto spray, ° 
which was forced by a light wind on ove side, s6 as'to fall upon 
the ground ‘at the distance of some’ paces fr ‘the aperture. 
The breeze, also, at times, cartied tlie’ volumes of 
steam that accompanied the eruption to one side of the colymn 
of water, which was thus left open to full ‘View Saud we vould” 
clearly see its base partly surrounded foam)! catided! by the 
column's striking agamst a projecting e oft rock, nége tite!’ 
mouth of: the crater; but thence to the upper: purt, mothitig” 
broke thé regalarly perpendivular line-of the sides of tlie water~‘ 
spout, end the sun shining upon it rendered it m-some oft 
view, of, a dazzling brightness. Standing with our to: the: 
sup, and looking inte the. mouth of ‘the pipe, Teer ened sheer: 
sight of 4 most brilliant assemblage, of. digas ee * i Mine 
rainbow, caused bythe decomposition. of ti -sol ‘ 
through the shower ef drops that was 

crater. After the. water had risen tothe 

scribed, I ventured to. stand. in the 

shower of spray; where [ I rensained till 3 my ¢ 

pg ‘through, but s Oi felt oe oo pore 

sana ee sorordiiacd "tine & though e Spout, 
colens wia so’und gh upon the 

the cratet, withing pase Am ef the tate I was 

nor had’1 @ feat of being scalded by any falling drops 

of the largest-size that-I could find, and roar tenant i the a2 
ceous ro¢k, which we threw into the crater, werei ejeeted ? 
by the force of the water, and the latter were'of sv solid.’ 
a pature 38 to require very hard blows from a/ large hammer,’ 
when I wanted to procure specimens, they were, nevertheless,'* 
by the violence of the explosion, shivered into small pikees,end 
carsied up with amazing rapidity te the full hnightyahy aston 
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quently higher thun; the summit df the spout. Orie pitve of a 
light porous stone was cast at least twice as‘high as the water, 
and falling in the direction of the column, was! met by it, anda 
second tine forced up to a great height ia the air.’ | j 

From the Geysers, Mr. Hooker proeeeded towards Hecla. 
On the 17th of July, he discerned in the south-east this 
mountain rearing its head in the distance ‘ covered with: 
snow more than half way down from the summit, 

‘ We had scarcely pitched our tents, when a handsome young 
widow of the name of Joneson, richly dressed in the Icelandic 
fashion, came down and invited us to her house, where she’set ' 
before us some Ren; or rye pottage, in a turenne, and a basin of . 
cream and sugar. It was.one of the best Icelandic houses I had. 
ever entered, and was moreover in every part remarkable for its . 
extreme cleanliness, in which respect oar hostess was no less 
conspicuous. The rooms were wainscotted, and painted with 
blue and red.’ * * * * The farm belonging to this house was 
reckoned a considerable one, and had several buildings appro- 
ptiated to the use of cattle, but of these, the floors are never 
covered with any sort of litter, so that the poor animals must 
have but a sorry bed on the bare rock.’ 

At Scalhalt, Mr. Hooker beheld a deplorable case of 
chgrantis in a poor woman, who was Ureadfully cor- 
r by the disease, whilst her legs and hands were enor- . 
mously swollen. The latter were covered with a thick 


skin, lying in great wrinkles and almost white. From the 
hospitable mansion 6f' Madame Joneson, Mr. Hooker was 

paring to set out fot Hetla, when the people, whom 

had sent for as his gtides, declared, that owing to the 
state ‘of’ the morasses andl of the weather, they would not 
undertake td’ condutt htm to that spot. He fouwtid'it vain’ 
to contend with the’ apptthensions of these péedplé, and 


therefbte wis cotipelléd, against his inclination, td desist 
frorh this en eS and returii to Réikeviz. , 
ane is returh t g , or karst Mca the sul- 
Pp us springs at Kreisevig, of whic as given a 
Piatt mid inte ing destription. Mr. Hodker Be yi- 
sited the Tatsroed, or chief magistrate of Iceland at Ipder- 
baat the dnsract of Borgafiord. He stopped at the end 
of his.first day's journey at the foot of the mountain Skoul- 
a-fiel. Here he noticed the first and. single exception ‘to. 
the uniform hospitality which in all his excursions he had: 
hitherto experienced. He had been liberally furnished 
with oifk; fuel; or whatever the house eontamed,; ‘ with: 
the greatest cheerfulness. and with the strongest marks of 
welcome’ And 
* evenj’ ‘sayithe ‘author, ‘if’ F remained for some days in’ ose 
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spot, I never thought of making a return, except it was in the 
trifling articles of snuff and tobacco, until I was about to take 
my departure from the neighbourhood. It is therefore as ‘a 
single instance of avarice and mistrust, that 1 mention the owner 
of Skyeaster, who, on coming down to my tent with a few 
birchen twigs that were not sufficient to boil the kettle, and 
about a pint of milk, demanded two marks and eight skillings. 
This I paid him immediately, letting him know at the same 
time, that had his con@uct been different, he would have been 
better recompensed ; at which he was so much vexed, that he 
offered to return the money, and furnish me unconditionally. with 
as much more of the milk and fuel as I wanted.’ 

When our author reached the rocks of Farit, he says, 
that the women, with their wonted kindness of heart, came 
round him to inquire into his wants and to remove them to 
the best of their ability. On this occasion, as a mark of 
respect, they presented their little children to be kissed, 
and if any sentiments of refinement caused that request to 
be refused, they begged permission for them to kiss the 
hands of the stranger, bowing respectfully at the same time. 
Their mothers and the elder girls presented abundance of 
cream, skiur, and fuel, with unfeigned marks of welcome 
and satisfaction. 

The next day our author reached the house of the chief 
justice of Iceland, which he déscribes as the best residence 
in the island. The author says, that the Tatsroed, who 
lived here in a state of seclusion from the literary world, _ 
possessed talents and acquirements which would have pro- . 
cured him distinction in the most enlightened society. In 
the library of the Tatsroed, Mr. Hooker was shown a 
translation of Milton’s Paradise Lost into Icelandic verse, 
and the Tatsroed himself has composed an Icelandic version 
of Pope’s Essay on Man and his Universal Prayer.. His 
opinions were quite in unison with the liberal and com- 
prehensive sentiments in. the latter devotional effusion, 
which he had sometimes sung in his church. 

The author says, that even in the Tatsroed’s house, the 
custom of the ladies waiting at table, was scrupulously 
maintained ; and his remonstrances against the observance 
of the ceremony on this occasion, could not cause it to be 
relinquished. It was urged, that the dereliction of the 
custom would be a want of respect in the host towards his 

uest. ’ 
7 The Tatsroed’s gardens were sedulously cultivated and 
carefully fenced, but they made only a miserable display 
of vegetable products. Though his house is the best in 
the island, the walls and roof are said to be formed en- 
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tirely of turf, but so ‘ neatly cut and so well joined, as to 
present a perfectly smooth and even surface.’ hy, 

From Inderholm, our author made an’ excursion, at- 
tended by the Tatsroed, to Hvamore and Reykholt, and 
was most hospitably entertained at different houses on the 
way. He then returned to Inderholm, from whence he 
proceeded by water to Reikevig. In the latter part of his 
journal, the author makes a few remarks on the quadrupeds 
of Iceland. Amongst these, he says, that the dog of the 
country is rather below the middle size, well proportioned 
inits parts, having a short and sharp nose, much resembling 
that of a fox, and small erect ears, of which the tips only, 
especially in the young animal, hang down; the hair is 
coarse, straight and thick, very variable in colour; but 
most frequently of a greyish brown; the tail long and 
bushy, and always curled over the back. He then men- 
tions a curious anecdote respecting a singular species of 
sham fight maintained by a number of these dogs, who 
met for this purpose, as if by previous concert, at a certain 
hour, and at a particular ee An of rendezvous for several 
successive days. 

The Icelandic horses are small, but strong and very sa- 
gacious in finding their way in difficult and dangerous 
tracks. As no wheel carriages can be used in the country, 
all burthens are conveyed by horses, which causes a great 
number to be kept. Some peasants are said to have from 
fifty to sixty of these useful quadrupeds. In seasons of 
great inclemency and dearth, they are sometimes fed ‘ with 
dried fish cut small.’ Even the — in similar circum- 
stances are said to be supported by a fishy aliment. 

The appendix to this work contains 

‘1. A Detail of the Icelandic Revolution in 1809 ;’ 2. ‘ Pro- 
clamations, Letters, and other Documents, relative to the Ice- 
landic Revolution ;’ 3. ‘ Account of Hecla, with some Parti- 
eulars of other remarkabié Volcanic Mountains in Iceland ; 
4. *‘ Odes and Letters presented by the Literati of Iceland to 
the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks and the Honourable 
Captain Jones ;’ 5. ‘ A List of Icelandic Plants.’ 

We have perused this journal, of a tour in Iceland with 
considerable satisfaction. Itis plain, perspicuous, and un- 
affected. We have not noticed the botanical researches . 
with which it is interspersed, as they would not have inte- - 
rested the general reader, but they will be duly appre- 
tiated by the botanist. 
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Art. III.—Memoirs of the Life.of Thomas Beddoes, M. 
D. with an analytical Account of his Writings. By 
John Edmunds Stock, M. D. Lacentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London ; Member of the Medical 
and Natural Histor Societies of Edinburgh; of the Me- . 
dical and Chemical Societies of Philadelphia, and Physi- 
cian in Bristol. London, Murray, 1811. 4to. 1). 11s. 6d. 


‘A PHYSICIAN,’ says Dr. Johnson in his life of Akenside, 
‘in a great city,’ (the remark is not exclusively applicable to-a 
great city) ‘ seems to be the mere play-thing of forfune;. his 
degree of reputation is, for the most part, totally casual ; they 
that employ him know not his excellence} they that reject him 
know not his deficience.’ The doctor tl.2n adds that ‘ By an 
acute observer, who had looked on the transactions of the me- 
dical world for half a century, a very curious book might be 
written on the “ Fortune of Physicians.”’ . 

Medical celebrity is certainly, for the most part, founded 
on very slender materials. It is like the bubbles which 
children blow out of soap-suds. Even in.those instances, 
in which this fame seems most buoyant on the vavours of 
. fashionable life, it is the mere exhalation of caprice, of 
credulity, and of ignorance. Nothing is so little depen- 
dent on real ability or science. A genteel address, an in- 
sinuating manner, a disposition that can accommodate 
itself to the humours and weaknesses of individuals, a co- 
pious store of technical phraseology, mixed up with a 
proper — of assurance, have recommended many a 
son of /Esculapius to what is called the first line of prac- 
tice, and indeed have made him consulted with as much 
implicit confidence as if he had the power of putting Death 
in a cage whenever he received a fee for that purpose. 
The priests of Hygeia, like priests of other denomina- 
tions, never fail to find ignorance and credulity the ready 
supporters of their pretensions ; and the higher and more 
absurd those pretensions are, the more likely they are to 
be allowed without any hesitation by the multitude, and 
to bring a rich confluence of victims to pour their adora- 
tion into the coffers of the physician.—But, where the 
fame or the fortune of a physician is principally founded 
on the ignorance and credulity of his patients, we may 
be sure that the medical man himself is not deficient in 
quackery and imposture. For as the prevalence of quack- 
eryand imposture supposes the prevalence ofcredulity and 
ignorance, socredulity andignorance aze fitted of themselves 
to produce quackery os by the encouragement 
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which they give to the practice and the facilities which 
they furnish for its success. 

e do not rank Dr. Beddoes, the subject of the present 
article, amongst quacks or impostors, though we think 
that much of his reputation was owing to the credulity, or 
the ignorance of those who resorted to him for his advice. 
The majority of them knew neither how to appretiate his 
merits, nor his defects. The doctor wasa bold adven- 
turer, a sort of gallant knight-errant in the field of phar- 
macy.. He was seen capering over the realms of disease, 
glittering in the tinsel of novelty and paradox; and those, 
who had tried other practitioners in vain, thought that 
they had, at least, some chance of success in him, who af- 
fected to strike out new lights, and to see farther into the 
laws of organic life than either his predecessors, or his 
contemporaries. 

But the reputation of Dr. Beddoes, great as it seemed, 
at one time, amongst a portion of the community, was 
rather dazzling than solid. His mind was perpetually 
eliciting new and evanescent theories. ‘They perhaps 
looked attractively brilliant for a time, but were found 
to be only unsubstantial coruscations. 

Dr. Beddoes had the pen of a ready writer, and he has 
written much. But out of all that he has written, what 
addition has he made to the stock of medical information? 
What new discovery has he brought to light? What has he 
made known which was not known before? 

We are far from denying to Dr. Beddoes the praise of 
considerable ingenuity; and what is more, we are willing 
on many occasions, to ascribe to him a disinterested love 
of truth. The fearless display of his political opinions 
which his situation in life by no means called upon him to 
exhibit, proves that, if he were fond of money, he was not 
willing to obtain personal emolument at ‘the expence of 
the more important interests of truth. In the times, in 
which Dr. Beddoes wrote, it was no moderate merit for a 
man to disclose’ his political sentiments without reserve, 
or without being intimidated by the savage yell which was 
raised against every man who dared to assert the privi- 
lege of an independent mind. But this is considering 
Dr. Beddoes as a politician rather than a physician; in 
which latter light he is principally to be viewed. For his 
recipes for the recovery of the state might be very ener- 
getic and judicious, though there was neither efficacy nor 
skill in his prescriptions for his patients. 

Dr. Stock has devoted a quarto of very fair dimensions 
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to the life of Dr. Beddoes. Whether the work itself be 
not larger than the subject of it justified, we shall not stay 
to enquire ; but shall only remark, that, if every physician 
had a quarto devoted to his memory, who could put in as 
good a claim to it as Dr. Beddoes, the lives of physicians 
would soon surpass in size and in number those of the 
saints and martyrs even of the Romish pale. 

We shall now notice the principal events of Dr. Bed 
does’s life, without interweaving the narrative with much 
of Dr. Stock’s analysis of, or encomiums on, his writings. 
If Dr. Stock had separated the biography of Dr. Beddoes 
from the prolix account which he has given of his writ- 
ings, we think that he would have greatly consulted the ad- 
vantage of the reader, and the interest of his work. 

Thomas Beddoes was borit on the 13th, of April 1760, 
at Shiffnal in Shropshire. He appears, at a very early 

riod, to have discovered a more than ordinary fondness 
or books, and a disinclination for boyish sports. Doctor 
Stock thinks that the following incident tended to excite 
in the mind of young Beddoes a thirst for medical infor- 
mation, and consequently, to determine the destiny of his 
future life. When he was about nine years of age, his 
grandfather, who was a very intelligent man, and had 
viewed with satisfaction the literary propensities of his 
grandson, was unfortunately killed by a fall from his 
horse. 

‘ He was thrown upon some timber within a few yards of his 
own door, by which his ribs were dreadfully fractured and de- 
pressed into the lungs. Universal emphysema took place to a 
degree scarcely ever witnessed, the features of the face being 
nearly obliterated by distension. An accident, in which so va- 
luable a relative was concerned, was well calculated to preduce a 
powerful influence upon his youthful mind; and the peculiar 
circumstances, by which it was attended, must have materially 
contributed to strengthen the impression. During the’short in- 
terval which preceded its fatal termination, Thomas was a fre- 
quent attendant in his grandfather’s apartment, and was also 
often present, when two professioral friends paid a melancholy 
and unavailing visit to the sufferer. Upon these occasions he 
exhibited such instances of extraordinary acuteness and interest 
at forcibly attracted the observation of one of those gentle- 
men*, and induced him to treat him with particular attention. 
Flattered and encouraged by the notice he had met with, he was 
accustomed, from this period, to pass a great proportion of his 
leisure hours in the shop and surgery of his new friend. He 





* Mr. Young, surgeon of Shiffnal. 
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was frequently found making use of the pestle, and evinced 
such ap evident interest in all that was passing there, that he 
acquired among his acquaintances the name of the little doc- 
tor. This appellation he seemed to receive with peculiat com- 
placency, and, whenever interrogated upon the subject of his 
future profession, he uniformly replied that he would be a phy- 
sician,’ 

» So6n after his grandfather’s death he was sent to the 
grammar-school in Bridgnorth. Here he is said to have 
made a great proficiency ih classical learning. At the age 
of thirteen he was removed from Bridgnorth and placed 
under the tuition of the Rey. S. Dickenson, rector of 
Plymhijl in Staffordshire, where he remained for two 
years. Some enquiries were made of Mr. Dickenson re- 
lative to his ee: at this period. Mr. Dickenson in re- 
ply said, whilst Dr. Beddoes was under his care, 

‘ his mind was so intent upon literary pursuits, chiefly the at- 
tainment of classical learning, that’ he did not ‘ recollect his 
having devoted a single day, or even an hour to diversions or 
frivolous amusements of any kind. His vacant hours were 
generally employed in reading reviews, of which he had access 
to a very numerous collection.’ 

In Michaelmas term 1776, young Beddoes was entered at 
Pembroke college in Oxford. During his residence in this 
seat of learning there was no relaxation in his studious 
habits. He was still distinguished by exemplary diligence. 
Without neglecting his classical pursuits, he made him- 
self master of the French, Italian, and German languages; 
and he attained toa considerable proficiency in the sci- 
ences of chemistry, mineralogy ind botany. His vaca- 
tions were generally spent in Shropshire, where ‘ he devot- 
ed much of his time to shooting and whist.’ Dr. Stock 


says that he was supposed to = game of whist ‘as 


well as almost any man in England.’ 

After taking his degree of Bachelor of Arts, he resided 
for some time in the metropolis, where he studied anatom 
under Sheldon. At the same period, ‘he devoted muc 
of his time to dissection; and familiarized himself with 
the details of practical anatomy.’ In the year 1784, he 
published a translation of the celebrated dissertations of 
Spallanzani, In 1785, he translated Bergman’s Essay on 
Elective Attractions. In ‘the autumn of the preceding 
year he had gone to Edinburgh to pursue his medical 
studies in that university. Here he distinguished himself 
by two essays ; one on the Sexual System of Linnzus, the 
other on the Scale of Being. Here he d-three win- 
ters, and one summer; and gave an unintermitted atten- 
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tion to the lectures of: the professors and to the societies 
for the promotion of medical and philosophical informa- 
tion. He was at Oxford for a short time in 1786, for the 
purpose of taking his medica] degrees. In 1787, he made 
an excursion to the Highlands of Scotland, and passed over 
into France in the autumn of the same year. At Paris he 
was introduced to the acquaintance of Lavoisier, the 
prince of modern chemists, not only in the accuracy of his 
experiments, but in the matchless perspicuity with which he 
has made them clear. to the most ordinary apprehension. 

On the resignation of Dr. Austin, Dr. Beddoes was ap- 
pointed to the chemical lectureship at Oxford. The lec- 
tures which he delivered in the execution of this office, 
were well attended; and though the manner, in which they 
were delivered, was far from captivating, yet the’ matter 
was so good that they excited considerable interest. In 
1790, Dr. Beddoes published an analytical account of the 
writings of the celebrated Mayo, who lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and whose works, though al- 
most totally unknown, appear to have anticipated many of 
the supposed discoveries of modern chemistry. 

In the beginning of the year 1792, Dr. Beddoes printed 
a letter to a lady on the subject of education, in which 
some opinions were developed very opposite to the illibe- 
ral spirit of the times. In teaching the alphabet he pro- 
posed that ‘an improvement suggested by a French author 
should be adopted, and that the written and printed charac- 
ter should he taught together.’. . 

About this time Dr. Beddoes ‘ printed a poem on Alex- 
ander’s expedition to the Indian Ocean.’ We shall let Dr. 
Stock oxphaia the history of this production. — 

‘Some time previously to the appearance of Dr. Darwin’s 
splendid poem on the Economy of Vegetation, a conver- 
sation took place in a circle of literary friends upon the subject 
of the Loves of the Plants ; which, as is well known, had preceded 
by several months the publication of the former work. The 
magnificent imagery at harmonicus versification of the poet 
were unanimously applauded ; and some of the company carri- 
ed their praise so far, as to affirm that the style of this work was 
a style sui generis, and, that it defied imitation. Dr. Beddoes 
maintained an opposite opinion. Mucl: as he admired the poem 
in question, he thought that the Darwinian structure of verse 
might be imitated by a writer possessed of inferior poetical pow- 
ers; and in a few days he produced, in the same circle, part of 
the manuscript of Alexander’s expedition as an unpublished 
work of the author of the Botanic Garden.’ 

This deception is said to haye succeeded to admiration, 
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till Dr. Beddoes avowed the secret. But however, this 
ae effort of the doctor might excite the applauses of 
is confidential friends, he never suffered its merits to be 

tried by the more impartial judgment of the public, though 
he permitted an extract from it to appear in the Annual 
Anthology of 1796. Dr. Stock gives a long account of 
this poem, with several specimens of the execution. 
Some of these display much force and brilliancy of 
imagination, and the author has often rivalled the felicity 
of hisfriend Darwin in placing his images distinctly before 
the eye. General ideas are individuated by a 
me sme pro and the interest is heightened by the se- 
ection of one or two striking particulars. We will give 
some examples. Alexander is represented proceeding 
down the Hydaspes, while 

* Two veteran hosts, outstretched on either hand 

Wide wave their wings and sweep the trembling land. 

Each serried phalanx TERROR stalks beside, 

And shakes o’er crested helms his blazing pride, 

While Vicrory, still companion of his way, 

Sounds her loud trump and flaunts her banners gay.’ 
* * ©The line flows on, by many a palmy isle, 

Round jutting capes, down many a deep defile, 

Where rifted mountains o’er the lost array 

Fling theix vast shadows and exclude the day ; 

While Ecuo, listening from her dripping cave, 

Mocks the shrill cry, dashed oar, and rippling wave, 

Now, quick emerging o’er the wondering vale, 

Peeps the proud beak, and gleams the illumined sail.’ 

Dr, Beddoes eulogizes the comprehensive schemes of 
Alexander for the good of his people and the glory of his 
empire, 

‘Lo! in redundant current, Commerce pours, 
Obedient to thy call, her eastern stores ; 

And still, though Plague and Rapine range the land, 
Her spicy bale perfumes thy chosen strand.’ * * 

The author laments the sufferings of India under her 
various conquerors. The following lines are taken from 
his description of the horrible devastation produced by the 
meneeny of rice, 

‘I hear, I hear the ravaged nations groan ; 
Their sigh unpitied, and despairing moan. 

I see the sufferers ope their failing eyes, 

To seek avenging Brama in the skies. 

In quivering gore his beak the vultur dips, 

The glutted panther licks his blood-stained lips. 
While o’er thy realms funereal horror reigns, 
And bones unburied whiten o’er thy plains,’ 
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Had Dr. Beddoes cultivated poetry with as much assi- 
duity as he did physic, we believe that he would have 
merited a more distinguished place in the temple of the 
Muses than posterity is likely to assign to him in that of 
/Esculapius. 

In 1793, Dr. Beddoes resigned his chemical lectureshi 
at Oxford, and quitted the university. The political opi- 
nions which he had disclosed on the subject of the French 
revolution, rendered this place no longer an agreeable re- 
sidence for a free thinker on the subject of government. 
About this period, Dr. Beddoes published his ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Nature of demonstrative Evidence,’ &c.- This 
work contains some very acute remarks, and displays con- 
siderable ingenuity. His first medical work, which infolds 
the germ of most of his future speculations, was entitled 
‘ Observations on the Nature and Cure of Calculus, sea- 
scurvy, consumption, catarrh and fever, together with con- 
jectures upon several other objects of physiology and pa- 
thology.’ In this publication the doctor discovered the 
characteristic propensity, which is so visible in his medical 
publications to fly off from plain matters of fact, by which 


the judgment of the physician can alone be safely regulat- 
ed, to indulge in visionary hopes or chimerical prospects, 
which the man of science ought to abandon to the writers 
of romance. Who can imagine that our meng with 


the laws of organic nature is ever likely to be so profound 
as to enable us to make our woods and hedges supply us 
with butter and tallow ? 

The next work of Dr. Beddoes, which we shall notice, 
was his history of Isaac Jenkins, which does more honour 
to his memory than many of his larger publications. If 
the merit of a book be appretiated by its moral usefulness, 
few have higher claim to praise than this. Nor has its ef- 
fect been inferior to the good intentions of the writer; and 
many have been rescued by its perusal from the ruinous 

ths of idleness and ebriety. We heartily concur with 

is biographer in thinking that, if Dr. Beddoes had left no 
other proof of his ingenuity and benevolence, he would 
not have lived in vain. 

In 1793, Dr. Beddoes commenced his celebrated estab- 
lishment at the Hotwells, Bristol, for the cure of con- 
sumption by the inspiration of factitious airs. About this 
time he became a frequent inmate in the family of Mr. E 
worth, who was then at the Hotwells, and pne of whose 
daughters soon inspired the doctor with the tender passion, 
which he appears never to have felt before. Nor was his 
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love without return. In the spring of 1794, he embarked 
for Ireland, and passed some time at Edgeworths-Town, 
when he mented tha object of his affection. 

In the midst of his private practice, which was becoming 
extensive, and the strenuous endeavours which he was 
making to form an institution for the peers of ascertain- — 
ing the efficacy of factitious airs, Dr. Beddoes, much to 
the credit of his humanity, undertook to publish a new 
edition of the works of the celebrated John Brown, for 
the benefit of his widow and children. This work was 
followed by a translation from the Spanish of ‘ Gimber- 
nat’s new method of operating in femoral Hernia.’ In an 
appendix to this work he suggested an improvement in 
variolous inoculation, by diluting the virus with water, 
and applying it in this state with a camel’s hair pencil to 
the punctured part. If the efficacy of the vaccine antidote 
had not since hele fully established, this method might . 
have merited more consideration. . 

In the winter of 1795, Dr. Beddoes published two poli- 
tical pamphlets, entitled ‘a word in detence of the Bull of 
Rights against Gagging Bills,’ and ‘ where would be the 
harm of a speedy peace?’ In the two following years he 
printed ‘an Essay on the public merits of Mr. Pitt,’ and 
two other pamphlets. All these publications breathe an 
ardent love of liberty, whilst they contain some passages 
glowing with animated eloquence, or sparkling with images 
of no common brilliancy. 


The political compositions of Dr. Beddoes, — they 


evinced his courage and honesty, tended to throw obstacles 
in the way of his professional pursuit:. Those persons 
will not wonder at this, who recollect the maniacal pa- 
roxysms of what was called anti-jacobinism, which prevail- 
ed in the country at this troubled period, and had seized 
at least two-thirds of the men of rank and property, like a 
violent epidemic. We shall say no more of Dr. Beddoes's 
labours to restore the sdnity of the state, but shall briefly 
notice his remaining efforts to promote the health of the 
human frame. 

Before the close of the year 1796, Dr. Beddoes publish- 
ed the fourth and fifth parts of his ‘ Considerations on fac- 
titious Airs.’ In August, 1797, a small volume of reports 
on the effects of nitrous acid in cases of siphylis issued 
from his prolific pen. In the year 1798, Dr. Beddoes was 
first enabled to'open his pneumatic institution for the 
reception of patients. © The subscriptions, though they 
contained some distinguished names, were hardly ample 
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enough for the undertaking; but this insufficiency of 
funds was, for a time, at least, prevented by the munifi- 
cence of the late Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, who contributed 
one thousand pounds towards the completicn of the plan. 
Mr. Wedgwood wasa philanthropist of expanded affections 
and enlightened mind; and he remarked that ‘it was 
worth while to,expend the sum subscribed, in order to 
assure us that elastic fluids would zot be serviceable.’ 

Dr. Beddoes was now anxious to find a proper superin- . 
dant of his new institution; when he accidentally dis- 
covered one in the person of .Mr. Davy, who has since 
thrown so much new light on chemical science. Mr. 
Davy, who was then only nineteen years of age, was liv- 
ing ina remote part of Cornwall, ‘ with little access to 
philosophical books, and none to philosophical men;’ and 
had received only such an education, as tended to quali 
him for a country practitioner of medicine. But, thoug 
‘slow rises worth by, poverty depressed,’ yet genius will 
sometimes burst the barrier of contracted circumstances, 
and vindicate the native superiority of mind over the arti- 
ficial distinctions of society. Mr. Davy had begun at this 
early period, to open new views upon the nature of caloric 
and of light. 

‘¢ Soon after Mr. Davy’s arrival in Bristol, patients be- 
gan to be received at the institution.’ And though we 
cannot congratulate the public on its success in curing 
consumption, yet we think (at it amply merited all the 
encouragement which it received, from the favourable 
situation in which it placed Mr. Davy for prosecuting his 
chemical researches. 

In 1799, Dr. Beddoes published his Essay on pulmonary 
Consumption, of which his biographer gives a copious ana- 
lysis. 1t is remarkable that in this work the author makes 
only a very slight and transient mention of his pneumatic 
remedies, whilst he talks of fox-glove, which had been only 
lately tried, with as much enthusiasm of praise as if it 
had been a certain specific for the pthisical malady. But 
the sanguine temperament of Dr. Beddoes, particularly 
when operated upon by the vigorous impulses of philan- 
thropic feeling, made him too apt to cate rly at. daz- 
zling novelties, and precipitately to grasp that phantom 
for truth, which he wished to be true. About this time 
Dr. Beddoes was as ardent in his belief of the virtues of 
the nitrous acid in syphilis, as of the fox-glove in consump- 
tion ; and seemed not a —e angry when the more sober 
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part of the public were unwilling to repose their faith in 
the supposed efficacy of these remedies. 

In the year 1801, Dr.. Beddoes published a miscella- 
neous volume ‘ on the medical and domestic management 
of the consumptive, on the powers of digitalis, and on 
the cure of scrophula.’ This volume, like most of his 
other productions, relative to diseases and their modes of 
cure, wasa mixture of fanciful hypothesis, enthusiastic 
anticipation, and acute remark. In the cure of scrophula 
he celebrates the virtues of the muriate of lime, which, 
as we are told by Dr. Stock, continued a favourite remedy 
with him to the end of his life. 

Whatever might be Dr. Beddoes’s medical deficience, 
he certainly did not abet that sordid charlatanry, which 
has sometimes been imputed to the sons of /A¢sculapius. 
He did not wish to make his trade a mystery, but was 
anxious to render the knowledge of the means by which 
health might be preserved, so general, that men would no 
longer need a physician to prescribe for them a course of 
draughts, boluses and emulsions. The essays which he 
published under the title of Hygeia were professedly de- 
signed to diffuse that kind of knowledge amongst the 
community which might diminish the stock of popular 
ignorance, which, by preducing credulity, favours the 
success of artifice and imposture. Dr. Stock gives, as 
usual, along and detailed account of this work. These 
essays certainly contain a good deal of eloquent writing, 
and many sagacious and forcible observations ; and muc 
praise isdue to the motives which occasioned the com- 
position. 

In the summer of 1806, Dr. Beddoes was attacked by a 
severe illness; which, as his biographer says, answered 
‘in its more prominent features to the nosological cha- 
racter of Hydrops Pericardii.’ The doctor himself, how- 
ever, seemed unwilling to ascribe his malady to this 
cause, and persisted, for some time, that it was an affec- 
tion of the liver. The symptoms however became too 
urgent not to dispel this delusion. On this occasion he 
ap to derive considerable benefit from the appli- 
cation of a blister of boiling water to the chest. The 
violence of the malady disappeared, and the doctor ap- 
parently recovered his health. 

In the course of this year, Dr. Beddoes, whose pen 
was never still, published the ‘ Manual of Health; or 
the Invalid conducted safely through the seasons :’ a work 
on which we cannot bestow any commendation. It 
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abounds with frivolous remarks, and fallacious reasoning ; 
and appears to have been written for profit rather than 
for fame. The doctor was certainly not unskilled in the 
art of book-making. In 1807 appeared our author’s 
‘ Researches, anatomical and practical, concerning fever, 
as connected with inflammation.’ This work, like the 
other products of his active mind, contained proofs of his 
ingenuity, but made no real addition to the stock of me- 
dical information. 

The last of Dr. Beddoes’s literary labours was a letter 
addressed to Sir Joseph Banks on the subject of medical 
reform. He expired on the evening of the 24th of De- 
cember, in the year 1808. The malady which a 
him to his ve was an aggravation of the disorder 
which he inal angentanenth in 1806. He was attended in 
his last illness by Dr. Craufuird. 

We have perused some parts of this life of Dr. Bed- 
dees with considerable interest; and that interest would 
have been more generally felt if his biographer had been 
more succinct in his narrative, less diffuse in his accounts 
of the Dr.’s publications, and more parsimonious of his 
praise. Those, who write lives, which they wish to be 
read, and to be read at once with instruction and delight, 
should scrupulously avoid all exuberance of panegyric. 
it is very difficult to confine an appetite for eulogy within 
the bounds of truth. But.itis truth which constitutes the 
ornament and the usefulness of personal as well as of 

eneral history. We do not say that Dr. Stock has falsi- 

ed facts; or has designedly puifed the object of his vene- 
ration into a magnitude greatly above his natural dimen- 
sions; but impelled at once by the ardour of friendship 
and the emotions of reverence, he has thrown over the 
characteristic features of Dr. Beddoes such a blaze of in- 
discriminate encomium, that they can no longer be dis- 
tinctly seen. To utter a paradox, they are shrouded in 
obscurity by being enveloped in light. 

Dr. Beddoes was certainly a man of genius, but as is 
often the case with men of genius, the force of his own 
convictions made him more positive and dogmatical than 
became a professed champion of investigation and friend 
of truth. He was often so enthusiastic as to mistake his 
own chimerical suppositions for solid facts. Thus he 
sometimes evinced less penetration than more ordinary 
men. When he began a process of reasoning, he was 
too apt to jump to the conclusion, without ding the. 
intermediate obstacles. He did not sufficiently consider 
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that Truth, like Time, has a tardy, though a certain pace, 
Trath is never still; it is perpetually proceeding onwards 
to its destined goal; though its steps are often so slow, 
that they escape the notice even of a vigilant eye. Im- 
perceptible motion is mistaken for actual quiescence. 

Dr. Beddoes was too inpatient to seize those results, 
which instead of being a sudden acquisition, must be the 
gradual accumulations of observation and experience. 
It is in vain even for genius to attempt to surprize nature 
in her Protean forms. 

The ev anticipation.of prodigies to be performed 
in the morbid state of organic life by the operation of - 
drugs, appears to have continued with Dr. Beddoes un- 
abated to the last moments of expiring life. The vi- 
sionary ecstacies even of médical hope might have been 
excusable in the impetuosity of youth; but we cannot so 
easily palliate their indulgence in the maturity of years. 
The life of Dr. Beddoes was not certainly prolonged to 
that of Nestor; nor had he seen three generations of 
men perish like the leaves. He died at the age of forty- 
nine; but forty-nine years were surely a sufficient length 
of life for the repeated failure of his fondest anticipations 
to correct the wanton luxuriance of his projects, and to 
have sobered his judgment by the calm admonitions of 
experience. But there are minds in the philosophical 
world, as well as in the world of common life, to whom 
the lessons of experience seem to be read in vain. 
They go on in the same round of delusions in which they 
set out. When one phantom of speculation vanishes, 
another springs up to fascinate the attention, and reani- 
mate pursuit. Nor is the chace intermitted, nor the 
cheat discovered, till mortality at last arrives to terminate 
the fatuity of hope. . 
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Art. IV.—Christian Liberty, a Sermon, preached at St. 
Mary’s, before his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester (Chancellor of the University), and the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, at the Installution, June 30, 1811. 
By Samuel Butler, D.D. late Fellow of St. John’s 
Colle e, and Head Master of Shrewsbury School. 
London, Longman, 1811, 12mo. 5s, 


CHRISTIAN liberty has been often more recommended 
than practised, nor even where it has been strenuously en- 
fe » has it always been clearly understood. Though 
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this liberty was sanctioned bY Christ, taught ‘by: the 
apostles, and practised by the Christians of the primitive 
times, ecclesiastical history proves it to have been held in 
bo almost ever since the age of Constantine. It was 
indeed in part, but only in part, restored at the reforma- 
tion. The reformers 1 with great vehemence and 
force about Christian liberty when they opposed the 
church of Rome, but they entirely lost — of it in their 
disputes with each other. Then, all the hi which they 
cherished, was confined to themselves. It admitted of no 
general extension, ‘no comprehensive participation. The 
reformers of particular churches amongst the Protestants 
compressed the line of salvation and of truth within the 
narrow precincts of their own opinions. The ‘procul este 
profani,’ ‘ avaunt ye heretics,’ was pronounced aloud by 
the chiefs of the different sects to those of an opposite per- 
- guasion, or who refused to say Amen.to their confession of 
faith. Thus the first separatists from the Catholic church 
showed, that the cause of their dissension was not so much 
a sentiment of affection for the great and comprehensive 
principle of Christian liberty, as the lust of dogmatical 
pride, private interest, and individual domination. 

When Protestants undertook to abridge the liberty of 
their brethren, and began to say, thus far shall ye inquire 
and no farther, here ye shall yield an implicit assent to.the 
opinions of a chamber of fallible divines, they were not'so — 
consistent even as the Catholics ; for the Catholics, profess- 
ing to have an infallible guide in the lead of their church, 
acted in strict unison with that profession in requiring an 
absolute submission to his decrees. Where infallibility is 
sincerely believed to exist, it cannot be right to gainsay its 
assertions. But while some of the leading members of 
the Protestant communions disclaimed all infallibility, and 
magnified the unlimited right of private judgment, they 
thought proper to establish a pretended infallible rule in 
their own articles of belief, and would not suffer any pri- 
vate judgment to be exercised which opposed the rule 
which they had established. Thus they made some change 
in the form of the ecclesiastical government, but they re- 
tained the exercise of the tyranny. They beat down the 
pope, but they a an idol of their own making in his 

lace. They refi to travel to Rome to kiss his toe, 
but they crouched to the dogmas of men as selfish, as 


proud, and as fallible as he. The right of private judg 
ment in the interpretation of the Scriptures, which is the 
great principle of Protestantism, was soon renounced in 
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spirit and denied in practice by the different chiefs of the 
rotestant communions ; and every man was to be branded 
as an heretic, treated as an outcast, or exterminated as a 
criminal, if he dared to venture beyond the narrow pale of 
their creeds and articles. Hence the TRUE PRINCIPLE of 
Protestantism was stifled in its birth by the —— 
ness and narrow-minded bigotry of Protestant churches, 
and that liberty with which, in matters of religious opinion, 
Christ has made us free, was exchanged for a state of spi- 
ritual thraldom, which, in some instances, has hardly been 
paralleled even in the annals of the Romish church. 

The true Christian liberty, which ought to constitute the 
boast and the delight of Protestants, has been bartered for 
a variety of contradictory creeds and articles, under the 
weight of which, the right of private judgment has been 
oppressed, and all freedom of opinion has been destroyed. 
An exhausted receiver is not more unfavourable to animal 
life than the creeds and articles of modern intolerance are 
to that freedom of religious investigation, without which, 
truth cannot be separated from falsehood, and the worship 
of the great Creator established on the broad basis of reason 
and of charity. 

Neither Christ nor his apostles, nor their immediate 
successors, cramped the liberty of the mind on theological 
subjects within the formularies of modern orthodoxy. 
Those formularies have been subsequent contrivances for 
the support of private interest at the — of universal 
truth. What is emphatically called ‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’ 
is an everlasting testimony how little Christ wished the 
adoration of the Eternal to be circumscribed by the nar- 
row terms of communién which are prescribed by the ig- 
norance or the intolerance not only of Papists but of a 
great majority of Protestants. : In the present state of the 
public mind, and amidst the general zeal for inquiry and 
diffusion of knowledge, the narrow, the selfish, and into- 
lerant scheme of religious communion, which is in op- 
position to the dictates of reason, the sentiment of charity, 
and the authority of Christ, must finally make way for one, 
more liberal in its principle, more benevolent in its spirit, 
and more comprehensive in its form. 

It gave us great pleasure to find a gentleman of Mr. 
Butler's learning and talents supporting the noble cause of 
Christian liberty under some of its circumstances and mo- 
difications. e were rticularly glad to find, that this 
liberai and enlightened sermon, in whieh there is none of 


the fashionable cant of the times, was preached before the 
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vines, and,we sean hope, thatthe great.hatly of learned 

men who are collected. in that; venerable wot alg ilk. 
henceforth exert themselves with a hecoming zealito pro 
mote the cause of civil and religious tibetty and. 

larly to perfect that. good work of the Reformation whick 
our for rs left incomplete. — 

Mr. Butler explains the advantages of Christian liberty, 
and cites the example of St. Paul, who'so yi 
fended his right as a Christian not to be boun ye 
row reatrietiiis of A: Jewish ritual, and as a I er 
tizen a ppealed aga the "violation of his’ , 
an incompetent gieed. The renee vin mi 
Christian, scheme from the, the irrational rest Ens abe 
surd austerities which some would willin 
liberty of its votaries, w lst Shey throw a aval 
over their spirits, ess, and 
religion of ome Bigg = yore Han ‘to the, dileinnsion ot 
human bliss. 

Mr. Butler rightly argues, that in explaining the 
Christian doctrine, we are not to regard particular detached 
texts, when they are in 2 to the general spirit and 
tendency of the whole It is the duty: of an en- 
lightened divine not to draw his inferences 
considerations, from one or™ two insulated sentences ‘or 
phrases, or from that confined view of the subject, w 
while it encourages ignorance, nurtures bigotry, and hof. 
only multiplies the number but infuriates the animosity of 
sects. A Christian is not to regard any lusion, to 
which some particular, obscure, or doubifil asi 

might lead him, which are in opposition to of' the 
commandment. This end is proved, not ne by _par‘i- 
cular inculcations, but by the general drift of seri 
reasoning, enforced by the exaniple of Christ, fo be thie 
charity which is the emanation of a sincere and upright 
heart. 

Before we conclude, we will give one or two extracts 
from this sermon, as speci of the sentiments | and 
composition. Dr. . Pues tee the its of ape 
in the character of Socrates aj 

‘ Increasing his usefuluess moat oe i 
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rect their irregularities; did not our Master, for the same bene- 
volent purpose, mingle in familiat converse with publicans and 
sinners? “SocRATES, on the most serious topics, drew his 
images from surrounding scenery and the objects of -commor 
life ; have not the most judicious and learned expositors _ob- 
served the same beauties in the discourses of Christ? SocRATES 
condemned the mischievous subtleties of thosé declaimers who 
displayed their ingenuity and fondness for paradox, in separating 
the useful from the honourable; did.not our Lord,in the same 
manner combat the doctrinal refinements of those teachers, who 
not only tore asunder what God had joined together in the reli- 
gion of Moses, but set the ritual above the weightier matters of 
the law, and made of little or no effect some express prohibitions 
in the Decalogue, especially those which are pointed against 
perjury and adultery? SocRATEs, as C1ceROo justly remarks, 
brought down philosophy from the skies to the bosoms and bu- 
siness of men in social life; did not our Lord, in a yet nobler 
strain of simplicity and sublimity, inculcate the first and second 
great commandments, and when revealing or enforcing the wilf 
of his Father, did he not uniformly appeal-to: those clear and 
salutary apprehensions of right and wrong which the hand of 
God has deeply engraven upon the tablet of the human 
heart?’ t .% 

Mr. Butler contrasts the natural mfluence of the genuine 
religion of Jesus, as it is.accommodated to the nature of 
man and the circumstances in which he is placed, with that 
spurious sort which is vended by fanatics in its stead, and 
which is in unison neither with the unvitiated sentiments 
and natural sympathies of mankind, nor with those sociak 
relations, in which humanity is placed. 

* Let us suppose a sensible Heathen were told, that the first 
man having transgressed & positive eommand of God, was sul 
jected thereby to a eurse inflicting death and multiplied sorrows 
on himself and his posterity. Let hhim their be told, that by the 
Christian dispensation this curse was removed in all its fatal 
eo uences, and happiness and immortality restored to man. 
Would he not- immediately perceive amd acknowledge the bene- 
volence of this dispensation? Let him, while this natural im- 
pression is fresh and vivid, be farther made acquainted with the 

recepts of thatedispensation, Would he not say, In all that I 
_learn and hear on this subject, I find new confirmations of the 
benevolence of God. ‘The new law which he has given, coui- 
tains nothing which does not harménize with the great'act of 
mercy and goudness from which it originated ; nothing that dors . 
not suppress terror and encowrage confidence,. that’ does not 
awaken love and soften apprehension, that does not enkindle gra- 
titude and enliven hope. I am indebted, he might say, to God, 
for life and being, in the ~ of ‘a world stored with every 
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thing adapted to the wants and happiness of my nature, and 
for a rile of life tending'as well to séctire that happiness as to: 
exalt’ my gratification: ‘mn ‘the ‘enjoyment’ of all the temporal; 
btéessings-arotmd: me. ‘But’ what would he say .then, if after. 
thus: far soothing -his ‘benevolenée, and thus far’ kindling his, 
piety; we were also 6 tell him; that. his: ratidnal enjoyment of 
blessings will ruin his éternal happiness?;.; That they, 
are seattered .indeéd: around him with: a. bountedus hand,: but. 
that hé must touch not, taste not, handle.not. That he may. see. 
the birds exulting in’ their liberty, the beasts bounding over the 
plains, the fish sporting in the waters, the whole face of nature. 
smiling in grateful testimony of its Creator's love; but that he 
alone must grieve for his unworthiness in voluntary and myste+ 
rious gloom, tliat the senses, with which his Creator has framed 
him, are but the instruments of his ruin in the hand’ of the 
tempter, and that his desires, which are the ngtural‘and only . 
spurs to action, are to be subdiied into supine indifference and 
iistléss insensibility. ‘Tell hinr farther, that whien le has done 
and willed to do all that mam is‘ capable of doiiig; when, by 4 . 
life of mortification and melancholy and entire abstraction from 
all worldly interest, he has wrought himself. into habitual and 
invincible apathy ; when he has accustomed himself to look 
with sullen and sour disgust upon the pleasures, and with care- 
lessness, or, it may be, with scorn, upon the employments, and, 
as I should call them, the duties of social life, his labour, even 
in the Lord, may yet have: been in vain ; that as to him; Christ 
may in vain have shed his.blood upon the cross, and that the 
God, whose mercy is over ALL his works, may have secretl 
and irrevocably doomed him, even before his birth, to everlast- 
ing perdition, from which no contemplations, however serious, 
upon the attributes and works of the Deity, no beliéf, however 
sincere, in his revealed word, no thanksgivings for mercies al- 
ready received, no’ prayérs for protection and succour, no re- 
morse for sins past, nO resolutions or efforts for amendimeiit in 
time to comie CAN rescue, I had almist said the hopeless, help- 
less, guiltless victim :—and that nothing but certain tumultuous; 
irresistible, inexplicable intimations, can afford him any safe 
and well grounded assurance of pardon or reward,’ 
P. 21, Dr. Butler, when shewing the difference between 
‘the Mosaic and the Christian ‘codes, truly remarks, that 
*« almost every part of the Mosaic code attests the locality of 
the dispensation.’ The Jewish institution, as opposed to 
the Christian, was not only limited as to place but circum- 
scribed as to time; for the load of ceremonies with which 
it Was oppressed, was an insuperable barrier to its &4ccom- 
modation té the. progress of the human mind. For. that 
progress, as it is seen operative in religious concerns, \is 
‘om external rites to meres precepts, and from ceremo- 
e ? 2g 54 : 
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in the succession of the istian to the Jewish, 

isp a mery _ owen 7s bam one, ibe — 
was effecte e agency of t ets, whose teaching, 
which abounded onesie injunctions to moral hodiant 
than to ritudl:conformity, was the connecting link ‘between 
thé: two. All the best moral notions which ‘the — 
had inctleated, were concentratéd in the doctrine of Clirist, 
enforce with stiperior sanctioris ‘aid ‘illustrated by a per- 
Ket efatnile. _ The prophets showed but little respect to 
ceremonial obséryances, and tle founder of Christianity, 
who regarded x ércy more than sacrifice, rested the 
final acce lag of nan at the judgment, seat of his Maker, 
on acts of unaffected beneficence in opposition to an obe- 
dience,to the showy formalities of the Mosaic code. No 

of the ritual machinery of the Mosaic code is retaine 

ip the Christian. And whatever Christianity may be, or 
may be thought to be, it certainly is not a religion of hypo- 
critical mummery or wearisome ceremonies. This is one 
of its distinguishing excellencies. . Christianity is thus far 
framed for universal diffusion and for perpetual duration. 
For whilst forms and ceremonies are in their own nature 
fugitive and evanescent, the moral institutes of the gospel, 

yarticularly as they are crowned by the sanction ofa future 
fife and a judgment to come, are suited to the wants of all 
mankind and to the particular circumstances of instability 
and imperfection, which must for ever be atfached to 
humanity in this probationary scene. 

The notes. in this sermon bear testimony to Mr. Butler's 
variety of reading. We were particularly pleased with 
some of the extracts from Erasmus, which possess that 
cogency which arises from an appropriate adaptation to 
times and circumstances. 
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Art. V.— Beauford ; or, a Picture of High Life. By 
H ony Card, M. A. of Pembroke Colle e, . Oxford, 
2 Vols. London, Rivington, 1811, price [5s. 


In this address, Mr, Card alludes to a conversation wi 
Mr. ine, jn which, it seems, both gentlemen, 
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We binge such an abundant sup ly under the general name 
of ievels.”” Mr. Erskine and Mr. Card, it séems;- wished 
for ‘some kind of title; which might hold:a respéctable rank 
“above that' of a novel, and which, whilst it amused'the good 
‘and wise, would secure: theni from’ bdidg dubbed novel 
‘péaders or novel writers; a title which twould’ e’ some 
ae of dignity tothe reader of the tdle;/ttoit tale, it- 
‘and to the author of if: But, as such a regulations 
not ‘at present iw force; Mr. Card must content himeelf with 
“the! * appellation of a ‘novel writer, which’ does Hot appear 
to sit“very éaby pot him; but. MiG. neédi hot; ‘be: dis- 
“¢réssed ‘at what’ he thinks: sach a misnomer, {for we vill 
vente té suy,° that if the! generality: of ithe writers:of 
OVERS Were as cifeunispéct as Mi. Card:has: heen, in ad- 
Mitting nothing ‘but~iwhat' may be’ of sservice. to. goed 
‘fiorals and good breeding, we should'not bé:bo often- ap 
 hoyéd: by 'the’ variéus nothings and) worse :than. nothing 
whith We are ¢ompelledto peruse: “Mr. Card's male. 
racters are well adubated ntlemew;. his females ‘are gen- 


_teet pélished women: more vcon us for. their good | 
sense and correct: man than for their: sprightliness or 


 gailetyy ‘may. ber déficient ‘in that 
‘display of 7 eavenl taneor which throws a lustre on this 


description of tale-writing, it must be’ remembéved, that -he 
doesnot offend by ‘virlgarism ; nor does' he-‘insult,the an- 
derstanding ‘by ‘those slag ‘phrases’ which 'it is now-the 
fashion to call tit, dnd which is’by the ignorant and titling 
part of the commuhity mistaken for that quality.’ ; 

The tharacters of this novel are placed in‘genteel, and 
most of them in high'life. We! meet with no‘out, of ithe 
way incidents,’ ifomirdculous escapes; ‘andthe love-bgpi- 
nes#is earried on quietly after the old jog-trot ways) that 
ig, d‘little contradictibn, a few flusterations, a deal of 
honourable’ perseverance ‘on the part of the lovers, and 

‘ffd6Wns “and ‘angry niehaces ‘on tlie side Of papa. . Then 
* edties ‘a’ little conciliation, then' a réconciliation, then a 
) nea of hanils; and then a taking’ for better and worse, 
on nee cae Se eee ‘The: dramatis 


fase a are Earl Altamont, a “tev anda: _—— al 
oe : 


Emil sree i oom 


= ‘Miss Beauford, his-dister, 
. and Mr. Colebrook, his uncle with other wortlies ‘of -ipss 
importance, Ww whort we! shall inakb our Bow capassant 
mA if fhecessary: , rie q 
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_ Charles Beauford is the son of an officer, who lost his 

life by being stationed with his regiment in an unwhole- 

some climate. His wife soon followed him to an early 

tomb, leaving Charles and his sister to the, care of her 

brother, Mr. Colebrooke, an amiable bachelor, who has not 

acquired in the lonely path of celebacy any of those queer, 

comical, annoying beyond all endurance qualities, which 

are now and then to be met with in the society of antiques 

of this description. This worthy personage brings up his 
sister’s children with parental care and tenderness, and 
this fatherly attention is repaid by the utmost affection on 
the part of his youthful relatives. Young Beauford, to 
every manly grace and virtue that the fondest parent can 
wish, joins extensive learning and a commanding elo- 
quence, which enlist ail hearts in his favour. _ He is-sent, 
at the usual age, to Oxford to finish his education, and, to 
form those connections whieh may advance him in life. 
for, Mr. Colebrooke having lost part of his fortune, which 
he had set apart as a portion for his nephew and‘neice, by 
‘the failure of a mercantile house, is under the necessity of 
acquainting Beauford, that by his exertions alone he can 
bope to attain that fame, fortune, and honours, which, he at 
present bids so fair to accomplish and appears so well: to 
deserve. Beauford passes his three years at Oxford with 
great advantage and credit to himself. It. so happens, that 
in reciting in the Theatre at Oxford one of his exercises 
which has gained haa prize, the Earl Altamont is so 
struck by his eloquence, that he offers him the situation of 

’ his private secretary. This appointment is in unison with 
Beauford’s best wishes and fondest expectations... 

Our hero’s uncle finding him so well and so honourably 
settled, quits England for the south of France, hoping to 
amend his health, which had been failing for a considerable 
time.. Miss Beauford is left under the protecting care of 

‘ his neighbour, Mrs. Eaglehurst,, As private. secretary 
to a great man, Charles Beauford found. he had. tg, write 
and answer letters, to compose speeches which ,his master 
got by heart to repeat in:the House of Lords, to,.correct 
his lordship’s ungrammatical. diction, and;to, write spirited 

amphlets in his lord’s defence whenever he wasjattacked. 
Bue that our readers.may have some idea,.of what a poli- _ 

- tician may be composed, we.give Mr. Card’s character: of 
the Earl Altamont. . Maris tnnlalat’ ath Su 

. “His lordship had succeeded to the title apd.estates of his 

brother in the thirtieth year of his age; and had he continued a 

younger brother, the mediocrity of his talents would never bave 
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distinguished him from the vulgar mass of men. But forty thou- 
sand a year, the nomination of several boroughs, the possession 
of that talent in common speech, called discretion, and an am- 
bition extremely active and inordinate, had converted him into a 
minister of state. In his eager desire, however, of being some- 
body in the political world, nothing’strikes us so strongly as 
the untrodden path which he took to climb the steeps of great- 
ness. Disqualified by nature and a neglected education from - 
acquiring the reputation of an orator and a debater, he affected 
to be so passionately addicted to rural sports, to social and.con- 
vivial joys, and to all fashionable gaieties and amusements, as to 
have litile time, and less inclination, to engage in public busi- 
ness. To support this appearance, he kept horses ‘for racing, 
though he took no delight in that sport ; he built a tennis court, 
though he never struck a, ball; he maintained a fine pack of 
fox-hounds, though he rarely followed a chace; he gave the 
highest prices for pointers of any man in the kingdom, though 
he never handled a gun; he kept an open table, though he seldom 
did the honours of it: and he surpassed every other noble 
family in the county, in the frequency and splendour of his mu- 
sical entertainments, though.he was conscious of deriving not 
the smallest enjoyment from them. 

‘ While his political friends, therefore, thought him immersed 
in around of dissipation and pleasures, he was indefatigable in 
his private library, and preparing public speeches with great 
pains and deliberation. In delivering, however, his sentiments 
in the house, it was his great aim to set them forth as if they 
were the suggestions of ready genius and a quick perception ; . 
sa that though~he seldom spoke, and never upon occasions 
where a reply.was expected, yet by that contrivance, what he 
did say, carried with it very great weight. Still further to secure 
the name of a statesman, he secretly expended very considerable 
sums in obtaining information respecting the views of the dif- 
ferent cabinets in Europe. . By which means, it sometimes, hap- 
pened that he gained intelligence of important events before they 
shad reached the ears of the ministry: when, in communicating 
them, he ever artfully managed to give his penetration the ap- 
pearance almost of intuition.. He thus was able to delude even 
the best judges of falents and the acutest observers of cha- 
racter among his colleagues, into a thorough belief, that there 
were few persons who more completely understood the relative 
interests of Europe than himself; and that if he were less a 
man of pleasure, the quickness of his parts and the cocoa A 
his judgment would render him éne of the most leading members 
of administration. , . 

‘ To cajole also the world into an opinion, that he had an in- 
finite fund of various and almost universal knowledge, he trea- 
sured up. in his mind a number of anecdotes, repartees, good 
sayings, and humourous incidents, which with great industry ‘he 
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liad collected from tare books ; When ufider the ‘appearance of 
careless indifference, he was Snxidusly watching an opportunity 
of introducing them at a: proper time aiid place. He had the 
method also of escaping fom an ‘untenable position, ‘and from 
arguments which he could not refute or invalidate, ‘in'a very 
peculiar way. Being rather of a cerpulent habit of body, he 
affected to doze, when he could not reply ; arid continued in a 
sort of lethargic state, until an opéning was made for him to 
put in a hit of retaliation. Little then did liis acqtaintance sus- 
pect, when they expressed their surprise at his a¢quisitions made 

n a condition of visible negligence and gaiety, ‘what a deal of 
labour it cost him to obtain their praises. To create a reputation 
among the reading and thinking part of society, the assistance 
of men of letters was indispensably necessary. Accordingly, 
‘he became a Mecenas in one sense of that word ; he gave ex- 
cellent dinners to those who were supposed to direct the public 
taste. ‘Upon these also he practised the same trick of lolling 
‘back in his chair, in seeming drowsiness, when the ‘stock of his 
ideas was exhausted, and there was the least possible hazard of 
committing himself. But ever vigilant ‘and attentive’ in his pru- 
dential silence, he lost no idea that was started ’or hint which 
could be useful to him; while sucli were the fears of this dili- 
get collector of ‘hints, that any valuable remark might elude 
him in consequence of the badness of his inemory, that he never 
_went to bed, however late his company inight sejarate, without 
‘first writing down whatever fell’ from ‘their lips that could in 

the remotest degree be intramental to the gratification. of his 

reigning passion fot béing teckoned a great statesman. 

* Without having a particle of real charity in his whole com- 
position, his name was enrolled ‘in all public bénefactions, under 
the notion that it would give him popularity among the subordi- 
nate classes of thé community. Nor could any one be men- 
tioned of his rank and power in'the state who appeared so often 
as the promoter and president of patrioti¢ institutions, He was 
here- indeed upon his very strongest gtdund,’ He could upon 
such occasions maké a speech without incurring the risk of 
being disconcerted by an unexpected objection ; and having the 
strength of an Herculean constitution, he could swallow deep 
potations without producing any inebriety, while the passions of 
those around him were just in that fit state to’ be gratified ex- 
ceedingly by those attentions which he knew so‘well how'to 
time and where to apply. His civilities of this kind (for those 
to whom he paid them genérally, wanted nothing élse of him), 
rarely failed of producing the desired effect; that of rendering 
him a general favourite among a body of men who, by a variety 
of minute and circuitous channels, had a considerable influence 
over the minds of their fellow-subjects. More citéumstances 

’ $0 give a person a gteat reputation among ‘his ‘contemporaries, 
-‘gnd Jittle or none with posterity, cannot easily’ be'itnagined. 
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‘The temper of Earl: Altanient was, inseonsequence of his 
domineering passion for politics,-very uncertain and precarious. 
He was as often offended :as pleased; but his: hatred was.always 
more violent and lasting.than . his benevolence. ‘To, his de- 
pendents, especially of that description whom death alone could 
remove from‘ his controul, he was. a complete tyrant; indeed, 
hardly a single trait of kindness of heart or generous philan- 
thropy, can be produced to. be cast’ into the scale against. the 
several acts of oppression, arrogance, and selfishness, they ex- 
perienced from him. His notions of friendship, therefore, we 
‘may suppose, were not of the most exalted kind. For he had 
breathed too much of the air 6f acourt to think, that the sacred 
and venerable name of friendship was any ‘thing more than 
‘mere varnish and pretext; and ‘that self-interest was not: the 
-real spring and motive of all those actions which the world ac- 
‘counted to be of a ‘pure.and disinterested nature. Reasoning 
‘from this principle,: all the good offices he' did, were primarily 
for the sake of his owm accommodation. . It therefore never 
-once entered into his head to:bestow any peculiar marks of his 
beneficence where. he did-not expect to gather the fruits of that 
-_beneficence with a tenfold increase.. Upon which account his 
friendship was more. offered to the rich and great, than to the 
wise -and virtuous, . There: might be said indeed to be only two 
persons upon earth to whom: his heart was susceptible of that 
feeling, and these were his sister and- his daughter; yet even 
with. these he could not enjoy (so much had the habit of acting 
with the utmost wariness and. art in every possible public cir- 
cumstance and situation, gradually weakened the feelings of 
nature), that delicious sympathy, and that confidential ease and 
openness which constitute the charm and soul of family 

affection.’ 

Beauford fills the situation of private secretary with 
honourto himself and credit to his employer. -But-it so 
happens, that this lord has a beautiful daughter, who has 
no other failing under heaven than what she inherits from 
her papa, namely, consummate pride and arrogance. This 

- young lady thinking most naturally, that her father’s se- 
‘cretary must necessarily be some = sort of a body, who 
could write a good hand and spell his Dilworth with much 

facility from Abbot to Absalom, was not a little astonished, 

- when Mr. Beauford was introduced, to find an Adonis in 

‘form, and a high bred man:of fashion in manners, instead 

of a quill driver. Like 2 wise woman, therefore, she is 
determined to shut the stable door, unconscious that the 

“steed is: stolen, and treats Beauford withthe utmost indif- 

‘ ference, haughtmess, and contempt. But Beauford, from 

» one magnanimous action or the other, throws her ladyship 

- of her guard, kicks Mr. Pride out of doors, and: walks into 
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her ladyship’s heart, without by your leave or with your 
leave. Her ladyship having the offer (among many other 
good ones), of the hand of the Duke of Glassonbury in 
marriage, but refusing it as soon as proposed, this circum- 
stance leads through the lynx-eyed Mrs. Eaglehurst 40 a 
discovery, that her ladyship is far gone in love with her 
papa’s private secretary. 

The noble earl, who is, at this time, veering round the 
political orbit from south to north, and thinking he may 
not bring Beauford so easily to think as he wished him, 
knowing, from experience, his independent and manly 
spirit, gets rid of him as fast as he can, and with as much 
disgrace as he.can attach to him. The ear! insists, at the 
same time, on his daughter marrying the Duke of Glas- 
sonbury. But, no; Lady Emily, though she has had no 
other return of love told her but from the eyes of Beau- 
ford, very valiantly resists his Grace of Glassonbury’s en- 
treaties, and pines in splendid misery with as much grace 
and magnanimity as any fair damsel can desire. 

Beauford undergoes much trouble and runs great straits 
to avoid a jail. His uncle being abroad, and having no 
way to support himself but by his pen (which, Lord help 
him! a& we know by the pinching of our stomachs, is 
slender enough), he is driven almost to despair. But just 
in the nick of time, his uncle returns home, A rich friend 
marries his sister. He is put into parliament, defends the 
Earl Altamont’s character in St. Stephen’s Chaple, wins 
his heart by so doing, and his daughter at the same time. 
And so they are married and live a pattern of conjugal feli- 
city to all the country round about. 

Amongst the characters which Mr. Card has attempted 
to pourtray, we think, that he has been most happy in that 
of the mitre-hunting parson, Dr. Glebmore, who has as 
much of that orthodox elevation of nose, supercilious 
sneer, and taciturn dignity, as heart can wish, ‘The néxt 
. best is Warpdale’s character, in whom is pourtrayed,a 
young mind, suffering envy to obscure his reason and. his 
rectitude ;. but whois brought to a proper sense of his un- 
worthiness, repents, and makes reparation accordingly. 
Mrs. Eaglehurst is a meddling, artful woman, who, by. her 
over caution and cunning plans, defeats herself, and is 
. despised.as she deserves. The widow, Froth, Mr. Pivot, 
~ Mr. Featherweight, have each their appropriate parts 
_ toact; ‘hut as they make but a small figure in the picture, 
we, will only give them a, passing. nod. We. think, that 

Mr. Cardi has been very unlucky in his selection, of names, 
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as of Mr. Featherweight, Mrs. Froth, Warpdale, &e. We 
entirely disapprove of names that forestall the character ; 
it mars the whicle work, let it be ever so good. Mr. Card 
has made a sensible book, if he has not made an amusing 
one; and, with a little more knowledge of character, we 
have no doubt, that in his next (for he must recollect, that 
he is now enlisted under the banners of the novel regiment 
of dragoons), he will correct those little errors which ma 
be found in Beauford, and improve as much in sprightli- 
ness and wit as he has satisfied us by his morality, and 
good sense and judgment in the present performance. 








Arr. VI.—A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asja 
Minor, to:Constantinople, in the Years 1808 and 1809 ; 
in which is included, some Account of the Proceedings 
HA His Majesty's Mission, under-Sir Harford Jones, 

art. K. C. to the Court. of the. King of Persia. .By 
James Morier, .Esq.. His Majesty's Secretary of Em- - 
bassy to the Court of Persia. London: Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme and Brown, 1812, dio, $l. 13s. 6d, 


WE ought to be thankful for whatever information is 
offered to us on the state of Persia; a country so réiiiote 
from us in geographical position, and so little’ connected 
with Europe either by diplomatic or commercial relations, 
as to be seldom visited by travellers. Mr. Morier indeed 
says, p. 48, that ‘in historical interest, Persia is perliaps 
superior to any Asiatic empire, because more nearly con- 
nected with the fortunes o me gl But we may safely 
assert, that his opinion is very little warranted by the tes- 
timony of ‘history’; for exceptin some few instances, such 
as that recorded by. Knolles. in: 1610; when the Persians 
proposed to make commmon causé with the Germans by a 
simultaneous attack on their common’ enemy the Turks, 
we do not find that the co-operation of Persia has been at 
all calculated upon, in any of ‘the political speculations of 
the cabinets of Europe, ‘since the period of the decline of the 
Romanempirealmost to the present century. Why the Eng. 

lish first thought of sending an embassy thither'a few years 
ago, it would be vain fr us to attempt to discover by’ an 
deduction from réasoi ; and it would be'‘equally' vain to. 
expect information, on that head, from the work ‘before. 
us, which is-writte, by a, gentleman’ attachied ‘ta: the 
English legation, ard consequently bound to secrecy. as t 
all its official procezsdings, = =” nn 
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In point of, time, the. mission of Sir Hertford. Jones to 
Persia, accords so exactly with our misunderstandings with 
the court of St, Petersburg, that we are very much inclin- 
ed to believe, thé, chief object of it was to establish an 
interest in that country. (which may, be.considered as the 
natural enemy of Russia), so as to enable us to hold out 
motives to the latter power which might either intimidate 
her from opposing, or cajole her to concur in the views 
of, the Enelish ministry. The ostensible object. of the 
‘Eepalish mission was to counteract the projects of the 
rench, and to baffle the intrigues of General, Gardanne, 
who had arrived at the court of Persia as the embassad6r 
ofthe Emperor Napoleon. Sir Harford. Jones appears to 
have been chosen for effecting these purposes, on account 
of his — experience in the politics of Asia, and more 
especially on account of his knowledge of the language 
and the manners of Persia; and he again made choice of 
our author, who is a native of Smyrna, the son of a 
Swiss merchant, in order to assist him, in-the capacity of 
private secretary, with his knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, which is fashionable in Persia, and familiar to 
people of rank. Local knowledge is indeed valuable, but 
its yalue may be overrated. ‘The first requisite in‘ an 
Enalish embassador, ig a mind deeply imbued with English 
feelings, and love for the. English constitution, founded 
on a thorough knowledge of its real excellence. A long 
residence in a country,where despotism is established, is 
very apt to efface the impressions of this kind which may 
have been derived from school-education, and to generate 
habits of feeling and thinking (perhaps even of acting), which 
are foreign, aa even contrary to them. This we apprehend 
to have been the case, im some degree, with Sir Harford 
Jones and his secretary, who on many occasions, appear to 
have blended. together Asiatic and English opinions and 
ideas,. if not wholly to haye substituted the foreign for 
the national mode of thinkirk. 
Sir Harford Jones had a yet landed from the frigate 
which carried him from Bombuy, when he sent a message to 
_ the Sheik of Bushire, informing him, that 
* he expected, from the Sheik all\the respect, due to the sta- 
tion which he filled, and that if he did not receive those honours 
to,which the king of England’s mission was entitled, the Sheik 
should be held responsible til! the wighes of the court of Persia 
were ‘known.’ p, 11. et 
The menace implied in this first official communication 
of the English envoy, is as indefinite as the mystery which 
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hangs about modern diplomacy, can possibly desiderate. 

The intimation did not however effectually secure our 
minister ps freedom of behaviour on the part: of several 
of the Persian public functionaries. He was obliged, 
even during his stay at Bushire, to reprove a certain yi 
sakchee Bashee, or chief executioner, for pulling off his: 
black sheep-skin cap in his presence, p. 34; and when this: 
important affair was adjusted to the envoy’s satisfaction, 
thie same incorrigible —— again incurred his displea- 

sure, for in making him a present of a horse,: he sent,- 
forsooth, at the same time, another horse, as a’ present to’ 
Mr. Bruce, the East-India Company’s assistant-resident at 
Bushire, an officer very much inferior in rank to Sir Har- 

ford Jones, Baronet; and knight of the order of tlie cres- 
cent. 

The honours which Sir Harford Jones receivéd in his 
Progress towards Teheran, the seat of government, wefe, 
in some instances, we are told, the samé as are shown to 
the king and the royal family of Persia. Sir Harford con- 
se uently became more and more punctilious, and even 
irritable, as he advanced in his journey. 

The vy Ane which’ the mission came in sight of Shiraz, 

says Mr. Morier, 
‘ was repléte with attentions and honours.’ ‘ An istakball, com- 
posed of fifty horsemen of our Mehmandar’s tribe, met us about 
three miles from our encampment; they were succeeded, as we 
advanced, by an assemblage on foot, who threw a glass vessel 
filled with sweetmeats beneath the envoy’s horse, a ceremony 
which we had before witnessed at Kouzeroon, and which wa 
again understood te be an honour shared with the king and his 
sons alone. Then caiiie two of the principal merchants of Shiraz, 
accompanied by a boy, the sonof Mahomed Nebee Khan, the new 
governor of Bushire. They, however, incurred the envoy’s dis- 
pleasure by not dismounting from their horses, a form always 
observed in Persia by those of lower rank, when they meet a 
superior.’ p. 97. 

‘ On the. morning of the 30th. Dec. the day fixed for our 
public entry into Shiraz,’ says Mr. M. p. 99. ‘all the suite, ap. 
peared in fall uniform, and the envoy in a Persian cloak, or 
catabee, made of shawl, and lined with Samoor fur; a dress per- 
mitted to the princes alone, and en that account assumed by Sir 
Harford, as the best means of conveying to the senses of the 
multitude, the high comsideration of the office which he bore.’ 

In this. masquerade dress of ceremony, it was perfect] 
consistent and natural, that the envoy should stickle for 
honours and distinctions with more pertinacity than ever: 
accordingly Mr. Morier says; -p. 100. 
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‘ At about two miles from the city we weré met by some of 
the chief men of the place. It was a long contested negociation, 
whether they also were to pay the envoy the compliment of dis- 
mounting, nor would they have submitted ‘to this part of the 
ceremony, if Kerim Khan, the bearer of the king’s letter, had 
not rode forwards and represented to them, that as he was sent 
from his majesty to see that every respect was properly shewn 
to the representative of the British king, he must report their 
present conduct at Teheran. This hint had the desired effect, 
and as their party approached, the chiefs dismounted, and I, 
with some other gentlemen of the mission, dismounted also, and 
went forward to meet them: the envoy formally expressed his 
determination to alight to nobody but the minister.’ 

Then follow in order the names of the distinguished 
persons who, as Mr. M. says, had yielded the honour so 
reluctantly. Again, on the mission’s approaching Ispahan, 
we are gratified with the relation of another instance of 
the envoy’s ‘ dignified firmness’ overpowering obstacles in 
the same triumphant manner. 

‘ We were told that a tent had been prepared by the governor 
for the envoy, and that he himself was there in waiting. The 
envoy stopped his horse, and declared that unless he was met 
by the governor on horseback, he would take no notice of him, 
but proceed to his own tents, and march straight forwatd to 
Teheran. This produced the desired effect. The governor 
came forth, and met us a few paces from his tent, aud we then 
proceeded towards it, and alighted.’ p, 162. 

Sir Harford Jones’s own predilection for the pomps and 
vanities of rank and station is thinly covered by an over- 
trained zeal for the honour of his majesty’s letter, which 
he was carrying to the king of Persia. This letter is on 
all occasions of difficulty our envoy’s grand cheval de ba- 
taille, and is treated with honours next to divine, in order 
to sanction the extravagance of his own pretensions. 

‘It will be well to remark,’ says Mr. M. p. 161, ‘ that from 
the commencement of our march, Sir Harford Jones took pre- 
cautions to ensure every honour to his majesty’s letter. It was 
always placed in a takht-e-ravan or litter, which was escorted by 
ten Indian troopers and an officer, amd was never taken out or 
replaced without the trumpet of the guard sounding a blast. 
Whenever we stopped, it was deposited in the tent of ceremony 
under a cloth of gold ; a sentry with a drawn sword was placed 
over it, and no one was permitted to sit with his back te it, The 
correspondence of princes is a general @bject of reverence in 
the east; and the dignity which by these observances.we at- 
tached to the letter of our sovereign, raised among the people a 
corresponding respect towards his representative.’ ; 

ow we must not by any’means be understood to insi+ 
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niate, that the least blame can reasonably attach to Sir 
Harford Jones, on account of the marks of. respect which 
he thought proper to show towards the jirman or letter, 
which was addressed to him on his route by the king of 
Persia: (see p. 95.) But we think it a base compliante 
with the worst prejudices of the Persians, to adopt their 
usages on similar occasions of our own, and .that too ia 
such a manner as to lead them: to assimilate in their own 
minds the king of England, a constitutional and. limited 
sovereign, to the one who 'tramples upon every thing that 
is dear and sacred among themselves. 

The speech which. Sir Harford Jones made to the king 
of Persia at his first audience, comes next under our consi- 
deration ; the first paragraph of it is devoted to-the affairs 
of the king, his master, and the succeeding one to his own. 
‘ To have been charged ‘with such a commision,’ he says, 
‘I shall always consider as the most distinguished. and 
honourable event of my life.’ No doubt it was so; but 
did Sir Harford Jones. mean by this deelaration to inform 
his Persian majesty of the immense height to which he 
had been raised; from the civil serviee of the East-India 
Company to the rank of his majesty’s envoy? . We appre- 
hend he did not; and we rather suppose that the king of 
Persia understood by it, that the highest honour which his 
Britannic Majesty could confer on any of ‘his. subjects, 
was to send them with a petition ‘ to approach the dust 
of his fect,’ and consequently, that the individual, whe 
was then standing before him barefooted on a wet brick- 
pavement, had actually reached the highest possible 
pitch of grandeur, which even the king of England can 
conceive. 

If Sir Harford Jones had previously formed a just esti- 
mate of oriental honours, he would, instead of disputine 
for marks of distinction with the governor of every petty 
village on his route, have disregarded every thing besides 
the manne of his being received at court. Mr.’Morier 
indeed says, p. 185, that it was agreéd in a conference 
with the minisfers, ‘ that the audience should be ‘exactly 
‘the same as that given to ambassadors at Constantinople:;’ 
and yet, in the very next sentence, (although the Persians, 
he says, have learned to-esteem uniforms and swords:as 
the dress of ceremony atnong Europeans) he tells us, that 
the mission appeared in ‘ green slippers with high heels 
and red cloth stockings,’ an arrangement which has ne 
counterpart whatever in the ceremonial practised at Com 
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stantinople.* He says, indeed, that this is. the court- 
dress always worn before the king of Persia, though, 
somewhat i contradiction to it, he adds in p. 189, that 
they took off their slippers before they: went into-the royal 
presence. 

On a former occasion, when Sir Harford Jones was ad- 
mitted to an audienee with the Prince: of Shiraz, the son 
of the king, he and his suite were desired by the prince 
to sit down; accordingly they took their stations in order, 
and though the prince desired. them to+sit at their ease, 
they chose to remain in the posture of Asiatics rather than 
not appear respectfal ; a posture as inconvenient as it is 
degrading ; which Mr. Morier himself describes, p. 40, 
by saying, that it was ape sit upon the heels, as 

ey are tucked up under the hams after the fashion of a 
‘camel; or, as we understand it, that the English mission 
continued kneeling in the presence of the Persian prince. 

It may perhaps be objected to us, that these compli- 
ances with Persian etiquette, which to us carry with them 
an air of mean submission, were useful in ensuring success 
to the ——, and —_ 8 Harford a conduct 
is completely justified by his having carried his t ob- 
ject, mo uonioding to Mr. ain” _ 


* having concluded a treaty with: Persia, (where the French in- 


finence had already baffled and driven away one English agent,) 
by which the French, in their turns, were expelled, and our 
influence was restored ; at a time when, instead of co-operation, 
he experienced only counteraction from the British government in 
India, and encountered all the rivalry of the active and able 


emissaries of France.’ __ 
Far indeed be it from us to withhold from Sir Harford 


Jones the praise which is justly his due. We, however, 
learn from Mr. Morier himself, that the court of Persia 
was already disgusted with its French allies, and was pre- 
viously disposed to adopt the measures which Sir Harford 
Jones went to recommend. Of this there can be no doubt, 
unless we suppose in the Persian court a duplicity more 
shamelessly avowed than is usual in any other court ; for 
the king himself, ‘in a letter which he wrote to the envoy, 
styles the French, with more rancour than meaning, ‘ the 
common enemy.’ (see p. 183.) 





* An ambassador at Constantinople indeed puts on a pelisse before he 
js admitted to the presence of the sultan; but a pelisse harmonizes as welt 
with the European as with the Turkish costume; and it is besides, in the 
opinion of the Turks themselves, the most distinguished mark of he nour 
which the sovereign can bestow either on a native or a foreigner. 
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The emptiness of all the popular honours for which Sir 
Harford Jones so strenuously contended, and the insignifi- 
cance of the people themselves, in a political point of 
view, are strongly exemplified in their conduct towards 
General Gardanne, when, ‘ in consequence of the envoy’s 
successful representations,’ he had lost the favour of the 
court. 

‘The French embassador,’ says Mr. M. 220, ‘ was already 
dismissed ; and in a few days the king sent an order to the re- 
mainder of the legation to quit Téheran immediately. The 
people were then as inveterate against the French as they had be- 
fore been disposed to court them. When Messrs. Jouannin and 
Nerciat prepared to obey this order, and were leaving the city, 
the mile-drivers (hired by the king for the conveyance of their 
baggage, and sent forwards in the usual form), stopped at the 
gate, and cutting the lading from their beasts, threw every thing 
upon the ground and ran off.’ ; 

The progress of the negociation is pleasantly and cha- 

vactieiieally detailed. It was begun at Bushire, whence 
the envoy dispatched letters to the prince of Shiraz-and to 
the prime minister of Teheran, 
‘ containing the simple statement, that the writer had arrived as 
envoy extraordinary from the king of Great Britain to the king 
of Persia, in order to confirm and augment the amity which had 
so long existed between the two countries.’ p. 29. 

In settling certain preliminaries, 

‘ the envoy,’ says Mr. M. p. 35, ‘ felt himself compelled to re- 
mark, that the correspondence during the negociation must be 
absolutely and in every view independant; and he desired the 
Khan accordingly to intimate this determination to the prince’s 
minister.’ 

We extract this last paragraph verbatim, in order that 
our readers may forma just estimate of the talents. of 
Persians for carrying on negociations ; for really if the 
Khan could possibly have guessed what was meant by this 
declaration on the part of the envoy, he must have been 
much more deeply versed in the mystic language of diplo- 
macy than we can pretend to be. 

‘ The details of the subsequent progress of the negociation,’ 
says Mr. M. ‘ were daily minuted in my journal; but they in- 
volve so many personal considerations that they could not be 
fairly published, even if I had not acquired the information 
by confidential and official opportunities. I sacrifice, therefore, 
but with deep regret, the power of doing that justice to the 
merits of the British envoy which the simple narrative, without 
one comment, would have afforded. —On another motive I 
regret the omission of these notes. They would have chasag- 
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terized, I believe with fidelity, the habits and modes of thinking of 
a Persian statesman, and added an amusing document to. the annals 
of diplomacy. The conferences of the plenipotentiaries were 
carried on at times with the warmest contentions, at other times 
interrupted by the loudest langhter on the most indifferent sub- 
ject. Qne night the parties had sat so long, and had talked so 
much without producing conviction on either side, that the ple- 
nipotentiaries by a sort of un-ofticial compact, fell asleep. ‘The 
prime minister and the Ameen-ed-Dowlah snored aloud in one 
place, and the envoy and I stretched ourselves along in another. 
Though on the very first night of the discussion, the parties 
had separated with a full conviction that every thing was settled ; 
and though the prime minister himself, laying his hand on the 
énvoy’s shoulder, had said to him, ‘‘ you have already completed 
what the king of England himself in person could not have 
done ;” yet the very next conference, they came forwards with 
pretensions alike new and extravagant. At the close of that 
meeting however, the chief secretary was appointed to bring the 
treaty written fair to the envoy on the following morning. In- 
stead of this, the prime minister sent a large citron, and inquired 
after the envoy’s health. On another occasion, the Persian 
plenipotentiaries swore that every thing should be as the envoy 
wished, and instantly wrote out a corresponding form of treaty, to 
which (rather than start a difficulty about indifferent words) he 
assented. They were then suv anxious that he should imme- 
diately attend them to the king’s summer palace to sign, 
that they would not give lim time-to translate it into English : 
he however refused to sign a Persian treaty, till the English 
copy was ready. They so little expected this refusal, that they 
had already, by the king’s desire, sent thirty mule-loads of 
fruits, sherbets, and sweetmeats to celebrate the event at the 
new palace; and were of course displeased and disappointed. 
At another time, in the middle of a very serious conversation, 
the prime minister stopped short, and asked the envoy very 
coolly to tell him the history of the world from the creation. 
‘This was intended as a joke upon one of the secretaries, who was 
then writing the annals of the reign of the present king. On another 
occasion, in which the same minister was deeply and personally 
interested, and in which he invoked every thing sacred to attest 
his veracity, and convince the envoy, (now, “by the head of 
the king ;” then “‘ by Mecea;” then, “ by the salt of FATH ALI 
SHAH”) he turned to me in a pause of his discourse, and asked 
if I were married, and begun -( began) some absurd story.’ p. 
198—200. 

As soon as the treaty was signed, Mr. Morier was ap- 
pointed by Sir Harford Jones to accompany the envo 
extraordinary from the court of Persia to England. This 
-gave him an opportunity of continuing the very interesting 
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journey which he had begun at Bushire on the Persian 
Gulf, through the heart of the kingdom of Persia, by Ar- 
menia and Asia Minor, as far as Constantinople. Part of 
it may be considered as new ground in European descrip- 
tion; and even that which has before been trodden over, 
is not so well known as to depretiate, in any degree the 
remarks of so observant a traveller as our author. As far 
as we can judge of Mr. M. from his book, he appears to be 
admirably qualified for the station which he fills. He pos- 
sesses spirit, activity and intelligence, together with an 
eager desire of acquiring information, and taste and judg- 
ment in directing his attention to the most deserving 
objects. What we further admire in him, isthe manliness 
of his character. He is patient under the inconveniences 
of new habits, and extraordinary privations. We hear from 
him no whinings about scanty food and bad accommodations ; 
no disgusting egotisms; no exaggerated representations of 
imaginary dangers, and no affectedly modest exhibitions of 
romantic bravery. If there be any thing which we rather 
dislike, it is the too frequent indulgence in what, in a more 
puritanical age than the present, would be called devout 
breathings, or pious ejaculations. Some of these, however, 
are pleasant enough. 


‘ Throughout the whole tract, indeed (he says, p. 263), every 
thing was in life and spring. The animals felt the influence of 
the season; and our horses in passing the herds around were 
scarcely manageable. One threw his rider, and after having 
given him a bite on the shoulder attacked his fellows, and fought 
with some fury.’: Mr. M. next describes the joy of the larks, 
and thus concludes: ‘the whole creation seemed to give praise to 
its great creator.’ p. 263. 


We do not learn whether this religious turn, which Mr. 
M. displays rather, too ostentatioush , was an habit previ- 
ously established, or whether it originated from the cir- 
cumstance of his having been appointed by the envoy to 
officiate as chaplain to the mission. We should indeed have. 
thought it very natural, even if we had not been told of 
this appointment, that English gentlemen,. in a distant 
country, would pa Pier nn, woe felt pleasure in reverting 
to national customs, and celebrating divine service accord- 
ing to the rites of the established church. But we are, 
more than half inclined to believe, that the mission, in, 
many of the instances here recorded, were not actuated al- 
together by the purest motives ; and that all this parade of 
devotion was assumed only for the purpose of astonishing, 
the weak minds of the natives. Mr. Morier observes, . p. 
A7. that, G2 
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‘nothing excites a better impression of our character than an ap- 
pearance of devotion and religious observance. If, therefore, 
there were no higher obligation, on every christian, religious 
observances are indispensable in producing a national influence. 
We never omitted to perform divine service on Sundays ; suffer- 
ed no one to intrude upon us during our devotions; and used 
every means in our power to impress the natives with a proper 
idea of the sanctity of our Sabbath.’ 

Perhaps, however, all this may be very much to the taste 
of a certain class of readers. But who will be found to 
admire, or even to tolerate, the following instance of pious 
fraud, or to characterize it more properly, of egregious 
folly ? 

“All our arrangements were closed ; and on the same morning, 
at a quarter past eleven o'clock, the envoy mounted his horse to 
proceed frony Bushire. In order to excite in the people a favour- 
able expectation of the result of the mission, he had previously 
desired the astrologers to mention the time which they might deem 
lucky for his departure ; and the hour accordingly in which we 
begun (began ) our journey was pronounced by their authorit) to 
be particularly fortunate.’ p. 69. 

After this, who among us, will dare to pronounce Bona- 
parte a Mussulman, on account of his having conformed, 
in like manner, though from motives of urgent political 
necessity, to the prejudices of the Egyptians? We, how- 
ever, have little to do with Mr. Morier in his diplomatic, 
or in his clerical character. Our business with him is as 
an author; and here, asa preliminary measure, we feel it 
necessary to unburthen our minds of certain suspicions 
which have suggested themselves to us during our exami- 
nation of his book. His pretensions are very great indeed: 
he assumes the scholar in almost every department of lite- 
rature and science. Now we cannot admit that he acquired 
his knowledge by intuition; neither does it seem to be the 
natural fruit of an education finished at an early age at a 
commercial academy, nor of a subsequent apprenticeship in 
a merchant’s counting-housé at Smyrna, where, as we have 
been informed, ‘faineantise’ usurps every moment of re- 
lexation from business: In his preface indeed Mr. Morier 
expresses Iris gratitude to Mr. Robert Harry Inglis for the 
kindness with which he offered to correct and arrange his 
memoranda, and prepare his journals for the press. But 
even this acknowledgment, and the avowal of the editor 
lrivnself, that he is further responsible for several additions 
of his own, do not give, as we apprehend, a just idea of the 
natttre ot the extent of the editor's contributions. We are 
certain. for instance, that Mr. Morier did not write the 
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following passage, which we extract from p. 104. ‘ At the 
foot of the cupola, in Persian characters, are verses from 
the Koran and invocations to the prophet ;’ because Mr. 
Morier could not have been ignorant, that the language 
of the Koran is Arabic, and that translations from it are 
seldom used by Mahometans, and never in public inscrip- 
tions. Mr. M. therefore could not have committed the 
inaccuracy of mentioning Persian characters when de- 
scribing an Arabic sentence. Nor indeed is there any 
meaning in the expression; for the modern Persians have 
borrowed the letters of the Arabic alphabet, and have no 
characters of their own. It is just as though a traveller in 
Italy, in describing an ancient Roman inscription, were 
to note in his journal that it was written in English cha- 
racters. We cannot help thinking teo that such a word 
as * monotonous’ would never have obtruded itself on the 
actual spectator of the landscape described in p. 334. 


‘ The whole country through which we passed, presented the 
luxuries of a garden, with the grandeur of a forest. Flowers of 
all hues embellished the slopes of the rich pasturage, and em- 
balmed the air with their aromatic odours. I never saw spring 
so luxuriant, so exuberant, as it was in these regions. At the 
bottom of every valley invariably runs a stream, the progress of 
which is marked by the trees and by the fertility which borders 
it, and which accompanies it in all its windings. The soil is of 
a fine red earth, and when ye turned up by the plough, 
breaks the monotony of the universal verdure that now covers 
the country, and contrasts admirably with the splendid bril- 
liancy of its tints.’ 

We do not positively insist upon the infallibility of our 
conjecture in this instance, but if it be founded, all the ‘ 
worth of the description is done away : it is no longer the 
face of nature that is exhibited to us: and the picture, 
being destitute of reality, sinks to a level with the splendid 
scenery of a pantomime. It is, however, impossible for 
us, in every instance, to discriminate between the author 
and the editor: we must therefore content ourselves with 
making our remarks on the passages which have pecu- 
liarly arrested our attention, and leave to the gentlemen 
themselves the task of apportioning to each other their re- 
spective shares of commendation or censure. Mr. Morier 
is generally very fluent on the subject of architecture, 
but he leaves us in some doubt as to his real meaning when | 
he talks of the architrave of an arched door, p. 144; or of - 
‘ shafts of columns terminated on either side by a plinth 
and tores,’ p.355. Asa mineralogist, he tells us of mines 
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of iron and brass discovered in Aderbigian, p. 283. Asa 
botanist, he says, that the bole, by which we understand the 
trunk of the chenar tree, is of a fine whité and smooth 
bark, p. 299; and he further informs us, that the snow lay 
in several places on the tops of some mountains which he 
assed, while close ‘to it rose every flower,’ and that 
fre actually culled from them nosegays of a thousand hues, 
p- 316, which is quite impossible, unless the effects of 
frost and snow be very different in Armenia from what 
they are in England. At first we were inclined to give 
Mr. Morier t credit for his antiquarian knowledge, till 
we found him mentioning ‘ a Greek inscription on the 
chest of a horse, the letters of which are about an inch in 
height and correspond in form with those of the latter em- 
pire,’ p. 139, and omitting to copy the said inscription, 
though he took the trouble of drawing all the figures and 
describing the whole monument in words at full length. 
Mr. Morier (p. 77, note), feels himselfa little angry with 
Herodotus, because he was led to suppose, an the autho- 
rity of that author, that the skulls of Persians are soft and 
penetrable, whereas, on making the experiment, he never 
once found, that he could thrust his finger through the 
skull of a living Persian. The want of accuracy in the 
use of words borrowed from the Oriental languages, must, 
we apprehend, be chargeable on Mr. Morier alone—thus, 
for instance, in p.-96, selam alek, which is Arabic, is said 
to answer to the khosh gueldin of the Turks ; but the latter 
signifies literally ‘ welcome,’ and the other, as literally, 
‘ peace be with you.’ In p. 212, the King of Persia makes 
, acomparison between the gentlemen of the French and 
English missions :—‘ the French,’ he said, ‘ were hatvans, 
beasts, wild men, savages: these are gentlemen.’ But his 
majesty ought to know, that the substantive haivan is not 
to be declined a l’angloise haivans; but that the regular 
lural of the word is haivat. We observe too, that Mr. 
Sevker calls the running footmen chatters, though Chardin 
writes the word tchapar, and derives it from a Turkish 
participle which signifies galloping. Booyswroun, Mr. M. 
says, is the form of invitation of a host to his guest, and 
signifies ‘ you are served,’ whereas its meaning is ‘ deign, 
condescend, be pleased, or do me the honour’ to do such a 
thing. If these are peculiarly Mr. Morier’s faults, it is, 
however, the fault of the editor to have inserted, or to have 
Ss to remain such a word as isolated, which he has 
one in twenty places, though it appears, from p. 212, that 
he is not unacquainted with the Hnglish word insulated ; 
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such again as the vivid (instead of the live) rock in p. 352, 
or to use the adjective, transparent, and diaphanous, as 
though they were not synonimous; or lastly, in p. 264, to 
describe the appearance of a country which resembled the 
swell of the sea ina calm, by such a word as undulatory. 
We think too, that an editor of taste would have omitted 
a passage like the following, even if it had occurred in the 
original journal. 

‘The night was boisterous, the wind blew strong from the 
southward and westward, and distant thunder rolled over the 
hills. The morning presented a dark and dismal array of ¢louds 
and snow-clad mountains all around us, and when the trumpet 
sounded for the envoy’s departure, every thing announced a cold 
and cheerless ride. The sun made several efforts to break 
through the heavy atmosphere, and succeeded once or twice 
only to cast faint shadows of our troops across the road 26 we 
paced along.’ P. 52. 

Finally we take the eg of inquiring of the editor 
what is the meaning of the letter R which he has affixed 
to the note in p. 124: In general, we understand it, in 
such a situation, to signify, that the note was written by 
the reviewer. A reviewer, in our estimation, is indeed a 
very respectable personage ; but, as Dr. Caius says, ‘ Vat 
shall de honest man do in my closet?’ Are we authorized 
to conclude from this circumstance, that-as the publication 
of Mr. Morier’s work, and that of a very favourable cri- 
tique upon it succeeded to each other almost as immedi- 
ately as the report follows the flash of a pistol, so both of 
them likewise proceeded from the same hand ? 

The following extract from the account of an entertain- 
ment given by the minister at Shiraz to the British envoy, 
may perhaps gratify the curiosity of some of our readers 
as a specimen of a Persian festival. 

‘ Abdullah Khan, the minister’s son, conducted us into the 
presence of his father, where we soon ranged ourselves among 
a numerous company of the nobles of the place who were in- 
vited to meet us. Abdullah Khan, who is a man of about thirty, 
and a person of much consequence at Shiraz, never once seated 
himself in the apartment where his father sat, but, according to 
the eastern customs of filial reverence, stood at the door like a 
menial servant, or went about superintending the entertainments 
of theday. As soon as we were settled, the amusements com- 
menced,’ * * * 

We omit the details of these amusements to proceed to 
the more solid part of the feast. 

‘When the concert was over, we collected our legs under us 
(which, till this time, we had kept extended at ease), to make 
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room for the or table-cloths, which were now spread be- 
fore us. On these were first placed trays of sweet viands, light 
sugared cakes, and sherbet of various descriptions. After these, 
dishes of plain rice were put, each before two guests: then 
illaus and after them a succession and variety, which would 
ve sufficed ten companies of our number. On a very mode- 
~yate calculation, there were two hundred dishes, exclusive of the 
sherbets. All these were served up in bowls and dishes of fine 
china, and in the bowls of sherbet were placed the long spoons 
made of pear-tree (which I mentioned on a former occasion), 
and each of which contained about the measure of six common 
table spoons, and with these every guest helped himself. The 
Persians bent themselves down to the dishes, and ate in géneral 
most heartily and indiscriminately of every thing sweet and sour, 
meat and fish, fruit and vegetable. They are very fond of ice, 
which they eat constantly and in great quantities, a taste which 
becomes almost necessary to qualify the sweetmeats which they 
devour so profusely. The minister, Nasr Oallah Khan, had a 
bowl of common ice constantly before him, which he kept eating 
when the other dishes were carried away. bw | are equally 
fond of spices and of every other stimulant, and highly recom- 
mend one of their sherbets, a composition of sugar, cinnamon, 
and other strong ingredients. As the envoy sat next the mimister, 
and I next fo the envoy, we very frequently shared the marks of 
his peculiar attention and politeness, which consisted in large 
handfuls of certain favourite dishes. These he tore off by 
main strength, and put before us; sometimes a full grasp of 
lawb mixed with a sauce of prunes, pistachio nuts, and raisins ; 
at another time, a whole partridge disguised by a rich brown 
sauce ; and then, with the same hand, he scooped out a bit of 
melon, which he gave into our palms, or a great piece of ome- 
lette thickly swimming in fat ingredients. The dishes lie pro- 
miscuously before the guests, who all eat without any particular 
notice of one another. The silence, indeed, with which the 
whole is transacted, is one of the most agreeable circumstances 
of a Persian feast. There is no rattle of plates and knives and 
forks, no confusion of lacquies, no drinking of healths, no dis- 
turbance of carving, s y a word is spoken, and all are intent 
on the business before them. Their feasts are soon over, and 
although it appears difficult to collect such an immense number 
of dishes, and to take them away again without much confusion 
and much time, yet all is so well regulated, that every thing dis- 
appears as if by magic. The lacquies bring the dishes in long 
trays called conchas, which are discharged in order, and which 
are again taken up and carried away with equal facility.- When 
the whole is cleared and the cloths rolled up, ewers and basins 
are Eregght is and every one washes his hand and mouth,’ 
The family of his Persian majesty is said to consist of 


* sixty-five sons. As they make no account of females, it is 
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not known how atany daughters he may have, althougli he is said 
to have an equal number of both sexes. It sometimes happens, 
that many of his women are delivered on the same night, and (if 
we may give credit to a Persian), one of these happy coincidences: 
occurred during our abode in the capital, when, im one night, 
six of his women were brought to bed, four of sons and two of 
daughters.’ 

‘ From the comparative shortness of my stay in Persia,’ says 
Mr, M. p. 248, ‘ I cannot presume to delineate the national 
character. I shall therefore spare the reader any general obser- 
vations which can be rendered of decisive authority only by the, 
experience of years, and an intimate acquaintance with, the lite- 
rature and amusements, as well as with the administration of a 
country. The simple incidents of my journal, as they occur, 
may perhaps afford to every reader better materials for the il- 
lustration of the manners and society and. government of Persia, 
than any systematic conclusions which I might have been able to 
extract from the same scenes and subjects.’ P, 248, — 

The geographical details appear to us to constitute the 
most valuable part of the work. Our. commendation of 
them, however, is searcely necessary, since Major Rennell 
has given the stamp to their authenticity, and, has embo- 
died them in a general chart, to which he has set his.name, 
which accompanies and illustrates Mr. Morier’s tour.. We 
have indeed taken for granted the accuracy of the greatest 
part of these details, having compared only that part of the 
road which extends between Amasia and Constantinople 
with a very exact journal published by the Abate Sestini 
water the title of * Viaggio.da Constantinopoli a Bassora, 

Besides the maps, Mr. Morier’s work is ornamented 
with twenty-five engravings from the designs of the au- 
thor, on which, we are to say, that we cannot bestow 
the same commendation, The ver, iadeed, may. have 
done his duty, and have di his lights and shades in. 
such a manner as to produce a pichernae. sa pleasi 
effect ; but as drawings, they have very little merit, 
indeed are, for the most part, so indistinct as to represent 
nothing at all. Plate xxii, for instance, is, given asa de- 
scription of the city of Ispahan, taken from the pavilion 
where Shah Abbas was wont to see the exercises of his 
tr . 

4 as this is the highest building of the city,’ says. Mr. 
M. p. 69, ‘ we enjoyed a most extensive view, and from this 
place we could form a tolerably just idea of its real extent. 
Houses, or ruins of houses, are spread all over the plain, and 
reach to the very roots of the surrounding mounéains. From 
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this point I took a panoramic view of the whole, which I com- 
pleted undisturbed, as 1 had secured the door, and the porter 
at the bottom before I commenced. There is no différence in 
the colours of the buildings; they are universally of a light 
yellow, and if it were not for an abundant intermixture of trees, 
which in spring and summer cheer and enliven the scene, the. 
view would be monotonous. The trees are mostly the chenars; 
but, besides these, there are the Lombardy poplar, the willow, 
and an elm with very thick and rich foliage and a formal shape. 
The domes of the mosques are a field of green or sometimes 
blue-lacquered tiles, with ornaments in yellow, blue, and red : 
the inscriptions are in the same colours. They are crowned 
with golden balls and a crescent; with the horns bending out- 
wardly.’ P: 169. 

Our first remark is on the word panoramic, which Mr. 
Morier has dared to apply to this hasty sketch of a capital 
city, taken, as it appears, in a few hours at the longest, 
when, at the samé time, he must have known, that Mr. 
Barker, the inventor of the panorama, employed consider- 
ably more than-a month in taking the view of Constanti- 
nople, and this circumstance indeed sufficiently explains to 
us why there appears neither a single mosque nor even a 
single tree in the whole of that part of the view which Mr. 
M_ has selected for the subject of his plate. 

Several of the plates represent the figures sculptured on 
rocks at Shapour and Nakshi Rustam. These are mere 
outlines, which consequently can pretend to no other 
merit than that of correctness. The editor indeed takes 
their accuracy for granted, and adduces it in corroboration 
of his own hypothesis, which he supports with a good deal 
of plausibility in a memoir in the appendix, p. 375, that 
the city of Shapour was built by aren the first as a 
‘ memorial of the defeat, captivity, and servitude of the 
emperor Valerian. De Sacy, we are told, was misled b 
the engravings of Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr, whic 
are entirely unworthy of the originals, to consider all the 
subjects of these sculptures as representing only the con- 
quest of the Parthians by Artaxerxes. ; 

* But,’ says éur editor, ‘if he who has done so much with 
imperfect materials, had enjoyed the opportunity gf examining 
the full characteristic distinctions preserved in Mr. Morier’s 
sketches, he would have separated the subjects of the sculp- 
tures, into those which commemorated the Parthian victories of 
Artaxerxes and those which were similarly destined to immorta- 
lize the Roman triumphs of Sapor.’ P. 380. 

The editor particularly notices the strong resemblance 
between a figure in the sculpture, No. X, and that on a 
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medal of one of the Sapors in the plates of De Sacy’s 
‘ Memoire sur les Medailles des Sassonides.’. Our confi- 
dence in Mr. Mofier’s skill, and his accyracy in such mi- 
nute particulars,-was however, we must confess, very much 
shaken by the instances which wé have already produeed of 
his negligence, and itis by no means ‘restored by-our ‘ob- 
serving a further disagreement between his written de- 
scription and his drawing of ,the subject represented in 
plate xix. ‘The sculpture,’ he says, p. 137, ‘is com- — 
posed of seven colossal. ifigpree and ‘two small ones,’ 
whereas in. the plate it there are .only siz colossal 
figures, and two small ones. , 
Mr. Morier describes the Persians as being freer from 
ah ger than their neighbours the Turks, more docile, 
and more ready to adopt European improvements. In 
their present state, however, Gaz oopene to us to be inno 
respect superior to.any other Mahometan people. The 
despotism under which they live seems to be more absor 
lute even than that established in Turkey. 
‘The habitual despotism,’ says M. Morier, p. 26, ‘ which 
they are born to witness, familiarizes them so much to every 
act of violence which may be inflictéd on themselves, or. on 
others, that they view all events with equal indifference, and go 
in and out of prison, are bastinadoed, fined, and exposed to 
every ignominy, with an apathy which nothing but éustont and 
fatalism could produce.’ : 
The king indeed, in a conversation with which he ho- 
noured our envoy, is said to have expressed astonish- 
ment, that any limitation could be placed to royal autho- 
rity (p. 215); yet we know not how. to reconcile this 
with what we understand to be the case in all Mahometan 
states, that the monarch, however absolute in thé political 
degertment of his government, is strictly prohibited from 
jitrary interference with the administration of civil law, 
so that, in this respect, the limitations on royal authorit 
in Persia must be not less than they are even in E nd. 


The Mahometan religion, however, seems in some egree 
to haye lost its peculiar character in Persia. We certainly 
do, not recognize Mahometans in men who submit pa- 
tiently to shave their beards and to dress themselves in 
Russian uniforms. A Sepelation so capricious in_ itself, 


and so repugnant to all the prejudices of Mussulmans, 
that we are sure neither Turks, nor even Indian Maho- 
metans, would submit to it. We do not however presume 
to contradict Mr. Morier’s statement, of the facts of which 
he was an eye-witness, and therefore we believe, on his 
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authority, that‘the Persians are so enslaved as to be ha- 
bitually guilty of what in their own opinion must be an 
act of sinfol idolatry, namely, the making an inclination 
of pa head when they approach the king’s picture, (see 
p- 108.) 

Our opinion of Mr. Morier as an author will be col- 
lected from the remarks which we have already made on . 
his book. In its present state we do not think it deserves 
to be placed by the side of Chardin; but if Mr. Morier 
will revise his work (beginning by striking out every sen- 
tence which sounds well to his own ear and comparin 
it again, as he still has the opportunity, with the actua 
state of things in Persia) he may give it to the world, in 
anew edition, not merely with fewer faults, but with a 
well-founded claim to the confidence of the best class of 
readers, who consider a strict adherence to truth as of 
more value than all the embellishments of style or of 


fiction. a 


Art. VIl.—An impartial Examination of the Dispute 
between Spain and her American Colonies. By Alvaro 
Flore: Estrada. Translated from the Original by 
W, Burdon. London, Sherwood, 1812, 8vo. 3s. 


M. FLOREZ ESTRADA is a Spaniard of liberal sen- 
timents and enlightened mind. His politics are founded 
on the broad basis of justice, and his views are directed to 
the general good of his country and of its dependencies. 
In the present instance, he appears to us to have taken 
rather too confined a view of the true interest of Spain 
and ofher colonies. It does not appear to be for the real 
interest of Spain to retain her vast American possessions 
in a state of dependence on the mother country, and whilst 
the wide Atlantic is rolled between them and that country, 
it seems absurd to talk of their forming an integral part of 
Old Spain. This integral union of the colonies and the 

rent state, supposes a greater identity of interests and 

lings than ever can exist between countries placed at 
such distant parts of the globe and existing r such 
alifferent circumstances. Old yom is unwilling to 
swith the mines of Mexico and , but haye not t 
mines, even whilst they enriched the royal treasury, im- 
verished the soil of the mother country ? 

The Spanish colonies have, like those which once be- 

Yonged to Great Britain in North America, arrived at a 
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maturity of growth when they are capable of framing their 
own based and administering their ong veriteaait Like 
individuals; they have passed the state of minority, and 
have arrived at that périod when they may both have and. 
exercise a will of their own. If we consider colonies in 
the relation of children to their parents, there must be a 
time when the controul! arising from the relation of pater 
nity must come to an end, and whén self-government be- 
comes at once a duty and a fight. 'Whet colonics have 
arrived at what we call the period of majority, which 
those of South America have reached, they must be able 
to provide for their interest and security, and: to make’ 
laws suited to their necéssities and circumstances better 
than can be done by @ senate situated in another hemis- 
phere, the greater part of whom must be strangers to their 
maxiners, habits, their local and provincial, therr particular 
and general character, interests and relations. 

Even though the United States of America might have 
had a few representatives in the British Parliament, can 
we su , that that parliament could have legislated with 
as much judgment and utility for Pennsylvania, and New 
York and New England, as for Kent, Middlesex, and 
Northumberland? That popular feeling and sentiment of © 
approbation or disapprobation of particular measures, 
which may be readily communicated from the English 
counties to an English House of Commons, could not so 
readily have been vibrated across the Atlantic from the 
American states to the parliament in London. The Ame- 
rican states indeed could, under no possible combinations 
of policy, have | formed an integral part of the 
British empire. They would have been extremities 
placed at too great a distance from the heart of the 
——- to profit by its motion, or to act upon it with 

ue reciprocity by any common circulation of interests,. 
—— and opinions. 

The above remarks are applicable in all theirforcet {the 
Spanish colonies in South America. They may be repre- 
sented in the Cortes of the mother country ; but the mother 
country will never be able to legislate with any suitable 
frtness or efficacy for the general good and i ine 
terests of the colonies. The public sentiment, which may 
pervade the colonies on particular measures, will never 
reach the Cortes at Cadiz or Madrid, or will be so chilled 
or diluted on its passage, that its power of ing on. 
the mind of the legislature will be impaired or 

It seems, ow absard to as in M. Florez 
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Estrada to talk of the Spanish colonies across the Atlantie 
forming an integral part of the European peninsula, under 
one.and the same sovereign legislative assembly. 
he general principles of Jaw which have or ought to 
have a point of union in the great trunk of Justice, must 
be the same whether, in. America or in Europe; but these 
rinciples must often be modified. by.circumstances, both 
aa and temporal; by characters, manners, and usages, 
which have a particular and circumscribed existence; and. 
how is the general principle to be adapted to these cireum-. 
stances, by which it must necessarily be modified in its ap- 
plication, except by those who are familiarized with the peo- 
ple and the locality in which they more especially abound ? 
M. Florez Estrada talks of the efforts of Buenos Ayres 
and the Caraccas to establish a free and independent go- 
vernment, as acts of rebellion and as unauthorized usurpa- 
tions. But when the mother country could no longer pro- 
tect the colonies, was it not high time for the colonies to 
think of protecting themselves? To call the attempt an 
insurrection and other hard names, is only to imitate the 
language of Bonaparte towards Spain. Why should the 
Spanish colonies crouch to the government of the mother 
country, by which they have been kept in a state of 
upillage for two orthree hundred years, when they have 
come sufficiently wise and sufficiently strong to govern — 
themselves? Itis impossible on those principles of justice 
which M. Florez Estrada appears so sincerely to respect, 
to deny the right of the Spanish colonies to choose their 
own legislators, and to make those laws which they deem 
most conducive to their interest, which no other people 
can understand so well as themselves, and which, accord- 
ingly, it is rank injustice in any other nation, though bear- 
ing the name of the mother. country, to endeavour to 
usurp. ' 
The arguments which M. Florez Estrada employs to 
rove the attempt of the Spanish colonies to establish their 
independence to be uajust, appear to us to be charac- 
terized by the languor of sophistry rather than the force of 
truth. “To determine,’ says he, ‘ whether the cause of 
the Americans is just or unjust, we must, before all thin 
inquire whether or no its object was public liberty.’ It 
appears to us, that M. Florez Estrada is removed to too 
great a distance from the scene to be able to appretiate the 
motives and character of the actors, and the general state 
of sentiment among the people, so as to determine whether 
the revolution in the Caraccas were prompted by the pure. 
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love of liberty or the base ‘selfishness, of individual ambi- 
tion. The author, However, takes upon jimgelf to settle 
this point in the way which seems most favourable to. the 
opinion which he bas adopted, and to the cause which he 
wishes to maintain. But whilst he’ is endeavouring. to 
preserve the colonies in subjection to the mother country 
on one side of the Atlantic, they are fightimg for liberty on 
the other. | : : 

M. Florez Estrada seems to entertain a great dread re- 
specting the separation of the colonies from the mother 
country; but yet he says, p. 175, that ‘the basis on 
which Spain ought to build her opulence, is agriculture.’ 
But have not the Spaniards learned, from the experience 
of more than two centuries, that it is the mines of Mexico 
and Peru which have impeded the progress of their agri- 
culture, and that the treasures of gold and: silver which 
Spain has brought from her colonies, has increased the lazi- 
ness of her citizens? If a nation is to be sunk in poverty 
and wretchedness, it matters not of what materials the 
weight may be made which produces the effect, As long 
as the effect is produced, it is of little moment whether it 
be by amillstone or a bar of gold. If a mah’s throat is 
cut, the destruction is not less certain because the hilt of 
the sword was spangled with jewels. , 

Spain clings to her colonies not with the affection of a 
fond mother, who cannot separate her happiness from that 
of her children, but with that of a tyrant, who, whiist he 
is jealous of the independence of his subjects, is fearful of 
losing what contributes at once to pamper his avarice and 
his pride. To us it appears, that Spain. would in fact be - 
richer, if she obtained only one-fourth ‘part of the wealth 
of her South American colonies by commercial exchange, 
than if she extorted the whole as the talliage of sovereignty. 
But nations, like individuals, are the dupes of selfishness 
and pride. 

The author says, p. 194, that ‘ both the Spanish govern- 
ment and the Spanish people consider her,’ (that is, Great 
Britain), ‘as having promised to guarantee the integrity 
of the Spanish empire.’ In the vocabulary of the author, 
‘ the integrity of the Spanish empire,’ means the subjec- 
tion of the South American colonies to the mother country. 

But if the whole of these colonies, imitating the conduct 
of the Caraccas, should think proper to assert their inde- 
pendence and to form a government of their.own, without 
waiting for the fiat of a sovereign in Old Spain, is Great 
Britain to engage in another ruinous and hopeless war, in 
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order to reduce these colonies to subjection and to gratify 
the pride of the court of Cadiz or Madrid? The frie 
ship of Spain is certainly of great i ce to Great 
Britain, and we trust, that nothing will intervene to dis- 
turb the harmony of the two countries; but if Great Bri- 
tain cannot retain this friendship of Spain, without sup- 
porting an army in South America to extinguish the spirit 
of liberty and independence in the colonies, it would be 
more for her honour and her interest to renounce this alli- 
ance than to preserve it on ignominious and disadvantage- 
ous terms. 

Though we totally differ from the author in what he has 
said on the connection between Spain and her colonies, yet 
we must say, that we have found some generous sentiments 
in his work which do not harbour in the breast of every 

olitician. ‘The author affects to make justice the basis of 
bie policy, and he who does this, can err only when he 
mistakes that in which justice consists. On this occasion, 
the author ap to have erred in his views of the justice 
on which the South American colonies may rest their claim 
to independence. 

One of the various sentiments which occur in this work, . 
and do great credit to the author, is the following. ‘ The 
interests of nations are never in opposition but when they 


seek to act —- How true is this, and yet how little 


in that conflict of all the selfish passions which 
interrupt the harmony and impair the “ye of nations! 
The interests of nations must for ever be the same, as far 
as they are under the controul of justice, and one is not 
studiously eager to found its p rity on the deception 
or oppression of its neighbour. ‘The same sentiment is 
true with respect to individuals, and a great part of the 
te of human ills is occasioned by neglecting or de- 
spising it in the common intercourse of life. As long as 
individuals adhere in their conduct to the rules of 
justice, they can have no divided interests. They must be . 
one and the same. For, Justice-dictates what is for the 
of all. And hence we see, that as far as Justice is 
concerned, the good of the community can never be in 
position to that of Individuals, nor the good of individuals 
to that of the community. What more is wanting to make 
the social scale which, at present, on so many occasions, 
reponderates with misery, turn uniformly in favour of 
fa iness? When justice is respected by nations and indi- 
viduals, dissensions will cease; and peace, os by 
virtue, will extend her dominion over the world. 
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pHE waihe ‘of — Ts ‘unidaabi all over ‘heey 
for the extént and importance of his literary labours op 
the subject of laws and government ; and he is thé only 
atithor with’ wheth’ We aré acquainted who has written so 
pth 66 well, but through modesty or, mdoleuce, or 
the tipticit of vocations, or, all thred. anited, has 
Sheath? ‘Tron the résponsibility of: edi ting’ what, he hi 
written.’ It is foitunate for his own réputation, and s 
thore so (which is of infinitely gtrater im ance), for the 
interests of ee , tliat he a s found in’M.’ Dumont ap 
‘admiret who teadil y underta és. the’ pes wi ich, he de- 
clihes, of ssdaing itito a form proper for pub heation the 
loose, and perhaps tingrranged manuscripts which haye 
been committed, with’ untimited powers, to his, hands. 
That this gentleman is in every respect gai tent to the 
office he’has assumed, the ‘ Treatise'on Ly mane pube 
lished in 1802, sufficiently evinces. otwithstanding 
which, we cannot forbear ‘entertaining a ‘wish, that, the 
author had submitted to the trouble of becot g his own 
editor, hecanse it is always more satisfactory to know that 
you have the writer’s last sentiments pea the subject 
which he discusses, and that it is. impossible to rest entirely 
satisfied ‘with the general assurance that his opinions re- 
main, in every parular, unaltered from the period of 
composition to the present moment... In this instance, it he 
even difficult to belleve the fact, that'a Japse of thirt 
(a most wonder- working interval in tie ife ef the longest 
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dispute with England that honour which we would have 
had solely and‘ exclusively our own. In addition to all 
this, M. Dumont has, by. his own confession, ‘ used t 
privileges of an editor with freedom.’ ‘ Accordi ao 
nature of the text or the occasion,’ he has ‘ translated or 
commented, abridged or enlarged,’ after which confession, 
it is not easy to remain perfectly satisfied with the assur- 
ance, that after all, it is not the work of M, Dumont:him- 
self which he presents to us, but that of his friend, Mr. 
Bentham. Be it, however, clearly understood, that, by 
these observations, we mean not to imply the slightest 
censure upon the editor, who has, as we have every reason 
to believe, discharged his trust with all possible faithful- 
ness as well as ability; for it was not in the nature of 
things, that in reducing a mass of unconnected, or, at the 
‘best, of incomplete and ill-arranged manuscript, notes to 
the shape of a regular treatise, the necessity should not 
often have occurred of such deviations from the original 
as roo age prtord. Nb also think, that the he sens was 

rfectly right in supplying apparent gaps or deficiencies 
ua of “the before Libiished orks of the same author. 
Thus, the whole of the present chapters on Transporta- 
tion and the ‘ Panopticon,’ are taken from. the *‘ Two 
Letters to Lord Pelham,’ on those subjects, published, we 
believe, in the year 1804: and a few other chapters are 
borrowed from the ‘ Treatise on Legislation,’ before men- 
tioned. The present work, indeed, so far as relates to 
‘ Punishments,’ is, as M. Dumont says, but the filling up 
of the map already sketched in that. earlier publication. 
The part relating to ‘ Rewards,’ is entirely new, and 
claims the high merit of perfect originality. 

We now proceed to give some account of the contents 
and arrangement of the book itself. The first volume is 
divided into five books, with the following titles. ‘ Principes 
Generaux—Des Peines Corporelles ‘Des Peines Priva- 
tives—Des Peines Déplacées—Des Peines Complexes.’ 

His definition of punishment jn general, is this—* C’est 
infliger un mal a un individu, avec une intention directe 
par rapport 4 ce mal, 4 raison de quelque acte qui parait 
avoir été fait ou omis.’ It follows, that any evil inflicted 
on another out of hostility or malice, revenge or ansin® A 
cannot be an act of punishment; and Tokpeus is clearly 
wrong where he explains ‘ Punishment—any infliction of 
pain in vengeance of acrime,’ Also all cases in which the 
intention is indirect, in which the eyil inflicted is only the 
nfeans, and not the end, are necessarily excluded from this 
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definition. Such, for example, as many. acts of ,preven- 
tion or of constraint ; of poe ad for the sake of obtaining 
information ; of personal defence ; of personal preserva- 
tion; Of pecuniary satisfaction. These are, in fact, prin- 
ciples. which may enter into the composition of punish- 
ment ; but many actions which are solely referrible to them, 
have nothing to do with thé just notion of punishment 
“— erecae oe ss 

he next definition in this introducto p- 
ter, is that of Legal Pont toment: ' ‘a 

‘D'aprés le principe de FUtilité, les Peines légales sont des 
maux infligés, selon des formes juridiques, 4 des mdividus, con- 
vaincus de quelque acte nuisible, défendu par la loi, et dans le 
but de prévenir de semblables actes.’ 

The readers of the ‘ Traités de Legislation,’ will re- 
member our auther’s former classification of punishnents— 
Peines corporelles and privatives ; and the subdivision. of 
these into Peines simplement afflictives, Peines afflictices 
complexes, Peines restrictives, actives ou laboricuses, eapi- 
tales ; and into Peines de re and des rasp er The 
end of punishment is twofold, ention and reparation. 
The Siener, as applied to the ‘nldtvidual delinquent, con- 
sists of incapacitation, reformation, intimidation. But the 
principal end of punishment is.that of prevention to the 
community at large. Reparation consists in satisfaction to 


the injured, and may be made by the criminal, espe- 
cially by means of pecuniary penalties. 
The chapter entitled ‘ Dépense des peines, (p., 16), 


opens with the following very useful and 
reflections. | 

‘ Expence of ‘Punishments.—This expression, which is’ not 
yet admitted into common usage,’ will be at first condemned as 
singular and far-fetched: nevertheless, it has been deliberately 
chosen as the only one fit to present the idea which is intended 
by it. The evil produced by punishments is something e 
by the state with a view to profit. This profit is the prevention | 
of crimes. In this’ operation, there ought to be nothing but a 
calculation of loss and gain.’ ‘ The term expence, once admitted, 
necessarily induces those of economy or frugality. In common 
language, we. talk of ‘the mildness or rigour of punishments, 
These two expressions carry with them a prejudice in the way 
of favour or the contrary, which may injure the impartiality of 
examination. To call a punishment mild ( douce ), is to associate 
contradictory. ideas ; to call it economical, is to borrow the lan- 
guage of calculation and reason. We shall then speak of a 
punishment as economical, when it produces the desired effect 
with the least possible suffering, and as prodigal (trop dispen- 
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osophical 
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dieuse ), when it involves an evil more than eqtivalent to the pro. 
fit, or when the same result may be obtained at the price of 2 
lesser suffering.’ | 

Pursuing the same system of nomenclature, punishments 

are again classed according to their real and apparent 
oalwe. It is wisely and humanely observed, that it is not 
only the party injured or the public, whose interests aré 
to be considered. ‘The interests of the criminal are as 
much to be consulted as either, and if the same effect can 
be produced by the appearance as by the reality of punish 
ment, by hanging in effigy, as by a bona fide suspension, 
there is no doubt which to prefer. The following curious 
anecdote is' related in this place ftom Lloyd’s Evening 
Post of September, 1776. 
_ © At the Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch employed a stratagem 
which could hardly have succeeded except with the Hottentots. 
One of the company’s officers had killed an individual belonging 
to this inoffensive tribe. All his countrymen took part in the 
injury, and an example became necessary for their pacification. 
The delinquent was brought before them, fettered as a criminal, 
He underwent ail the formalities of justice, was condemned, 
and made to swallow a goblet full of burning brandy, The 
man acts his own part, counterfeits deatli, and is carried off the 
stage wrapped in a cloak. The Hottentots declared themselves 
completely satisfied. The worst they could have done, would 
have been to throw the man into the fire; but the Dutch had 
inflicted a much more exemplary punishment, by pouring fire 
inte the man,’ P. 18, note. 

The following chapter regards the measure of punish- 
ments, and the first rule here laid down, is, ‘ that the evil 
of the punishment must exceed the profit of the crime, 
meaning, in the word profit, to include * all the real or ap- 
parent advan which has served as a motive to the of- 
fence.’ ‘ Profit is the force which impels men to the com- 
mission of crime, in contradistinction to punishment, which 
is the force employed to turn them aside from it.’ All this 
is very just, but in the dry calculation which. follows, we 
think, that two little allowance is made for the o ion 
of the tutelary motives of feeling, religion, and honour; 
motives, from the influence of which, few, if any, are so 
abandoned as to be entirely exempt; and we are also far 
from being Satisfied, that the greatness of the temptation 
ought tobe a measure for the increase of punishment, instead 
of being a measure for the diminution of it, as it is consi- 
dered by Adam.Smith and many other writers. The 
greatness of the temptation assuredly diminishes the moral 
guilt, and the question we would put, is, whether the evil 
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of confounding the moral sense of mankind, does not pre- 


onderate against the advantage of preventing a particular 
iene ? Mankind is too apt to estimate all tRinge by their 


effects, and there is surely some danger, lest; m affixing 
the same degree of punishment to murder and to forgery, 
-we weaken that natural feeling which revolts from the idea 
of bloodshed infinitely more than from that: of pecuniary 
injury. This apprehension becomes much stronger, if, in- 
stead of forgery (the danger of which, in a commercial 
country particularly, renders men almost blind as to the 
actual quantum of the moral guilt), we take the exam 

of horse-stealing and shop-lifting. Indeed, we apprehénd, 
that this will prove the chief ground of difference between 
our opinions and Mr. Bentham’s (of which; howevefy we 
would always speak with the greatest respect), throughout 
the course of the present work, The doctrine of expedi- 
ence seems to us to have carried him even to a ey ot 
ness of the principle itself. For, if it is expedient to wise 
extraordinary means for the prevention of some partietifar 
evil which is otherwise of easy occurrence, pedir bs 
that it is still more expedient to preserve uninjured that 
precise and delicate sense of right and wrong which pro- 
vidence has implanted in our very natures, and which i¥‘a 
more effectual preservative both of states and governménts 
when aided by law, than the most coercive kw can be, if 
instituted without reference to it. 

* Secondly.—When the action is of such a nature as to fur- 
nish a conclusive proof of habit, the punishment must be-so 
strong as to exceed the profit, not only of the individual offence, 
but of all similar offences which may have been committed by 

‘the same delinquent, unpunished.’ 

This is a very just and important rule, which ought to be 
remembered in every system of criminal law. ‘ ’ 

‘ Thirdly.—The punishment ouglit to exceed the profit of the 
offence so far as to make up what the punisiment wants in point 
of certainty and proximity.’ 

‘ Fourthiy.—Of two or more concurrent offences, the most 
hurtful ought to incur the greatest punishment, in order that the 
delimquent may have a motive for stopping at the least.’ 

_ For py pm in the often cited instances of simple rob- 
bery, and of robbery accompanied by murder. oes 

* Montesquieu, after recommending this rule, adds: °‘« W 
there is no difference in the punishment, a difference must he 
made in the hope of parden: thus, in Eaglasd, assassination 
never (he should have said seldom) occurs, because robbers have 
ee eee, which suirderers have not. Esprit 

es . . e eal an :* 
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‘ This hope of pardon may, doubtless, contribute to the effect 
of which he spéaks ; but why leave a manifest imperfection in 
the laws to ‘be. corrected only by the arbitrary act of the sove- 
reign? If an uncertain favour operates to such an extent, the 
certainty of law will operate much more surely.’ Note, p. 27. 

Mr. Bentham’s rule as to the measure of punish- 
ment, is ‘ The more hurtful the offence, the more may we 
hazard a heavy punishment for the chance of preventing it.’ 
This we have no objection to admit as a maxim, so long 
as it is qualified by that consideration for the moral sense 
of mankind, which we have before adverted to. 

* Sixthly.—The same punishment ought not to be inflicted 
for the same offence upon all delinquents without exception. 

. Regard must be had to circumstances which influence the feel- 
ing.—Qui influent sur la sensibilité.’ 

This rule appears to us in some degree to contradict 
what has been advanced before. It is the apparent punish- 
ment which is most oom in the way of prevention. 
And though it may be true, that punishments nominally 
the same, are sometimes unequal in reality, according to 

the age, sex, condition, or character, of the offender, yet 
it ay true, that punishments equal in name are also 
equal in appearance. For the sake of prevention, there- 
fore (at least, as far as concerns the community), no differ- 
ence ought to be made. After all, we think, that any qua- 
lifications of the nature here adverted to, must be le to 
the discretion of the judge. All attempts at regulatin 
them by law, would, we conceive, necessarily lead to su 
_minuteness and complexity as is inconsistent with tke free 
administration of justice, and probably, .in nine cases out 
of ten, would defeat its own object. The author himself 
says, that a mathematical exactness in the proportioning 
of law is out of the question. ‘ There is a merit superior 
to that of proportion. Clearness, brevity, simplicity, ef- 
fect.’ What follows, however, is very just and very 
forcible. ) 

* It has been objected, against admitting the rules of propor- 
tion into a code of laws, that they suppose the coexistence with 
passion, of a spirit of calculation, which does not really exist at 
all. But this proposition is false. In matters of great concern, 
who is there that does not calculate? Some men calculate more 
justly ‘than others, according to their different degrees of intel- 
ligence and the foree of the motives which actuate them respec 
tively, but all calculate ; 1 would not say, that even a fool does 
not calculate.’ P.30. 

“ ay qualities to be desired in punishment are thus spe- 
cl e ° 
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I. Divisibility. The being susceptible of increase or 
diminttion. © ¢ ‘ we 

2. Certainty. The revérse of which is’ to be found in: 
the English laws, which, for some offences, enjoin the con-- 
fiscation of personal, without touching ‘real property. 
The uncertainty of. this as a punishment is evident, since 
one mah’s property may be entirely of the first, and 
another’s, of the second, description. 

3. Commensurability. For this, see the fourth of the 
rules or maxims, above quoted. 

4. Analogy. ‘This head demanded, in the author’s - 
hion, a separate ae oo He means by it a certain rela- 
tion or resemblance between the crime and its punishment, 
‘ by which the latter may serve to recal the former to the 
imagination.’ For example, Mr. B. would have incendia- 
ries burnt, at least where the loss of life has attended the 
crime, and we agree with him.(though not, perhaps, for 
the same reason), that incendiaries are much more bias 


ing Of the stake than either witches or heretics. In like 
manner, he would cause a person guilty of wilful inunda- 
tion (a crime more likely to be practised in Holland than 
in this country), to be drowned, and the poisoner to he 

oisoned. He who has deprived another of a limb is to 
ose the same limb in satisfaction; and even, says our 
author (though we do not readily comprehend the mode in 


which that is to be effected), ‘ if the injury has been of an 
ignominious nature, the same ue may be made use 
of in the punishment.’ All this various machinery of 
punishment appears to us, we must confess, both unne- 
cessary and puerile, and the whole of this chapter forms - 
one of the few mae in the work which we are inclined 
to believe that Mr. B. would have expunged now that he is 
thirty years older than he was at the period of its compo- 
sition. A man will be asmuch deterred from burnin his 
neighbour’s house by the dread of the gallows as of the 
stake, and even the calculating Dutchman would, we be- 
lieve, care very little, when estimating the chance of 
yp esreiem whether hanging or drowning was likely to 
the consequence of his or out his enemy’s dyke. But 
the minutenes#of this fanciful regulation becomes much 
more ‘ridiculous, when it is proposed, that for the crime of 
forgery, the right hand shall be transpierced with an iron 
instrument resembling a pen,* and that, to punish scandal 





* ¢ This punishment,’ adds our author, ‘ may be mademore serious in ap- 
pearance than in reality. By dividing the instrument into two parts, that 
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and false, testimony, the offender's tongue..shall be run 
oa h Brite a bodkin, that the Back cones which cons 
cealed the features of a highway robbery shall be imitated 
by discolourjng, or tattooing his visage; or the: :coimer's 
forehead be stamped with the image of a guinea. It is 
with great caution and deference that we aes me to charge 
any idea .of Mr. Bentham’s with being laughable or fan- 
tastic! and we would w ly, if it were possible, admit 

M. Dumont's reasoning. in defence of this chapter.. But 

it really appears to us quite absurd to suppose that the 

persons likely to. commit crimes, will be at al affected by 
the similarity of their probable punishments, to what de- 
gree of nicety soever this doctrine may. be carried. 

_ The ‘ Lex Talionis,’ Mr. B, thinks applicable in very 

few cases, and that the principal objection to it consists in 

its inflexibility. 

To return to the catalogue of desirable qualities. The 
next of these is designated by the term etemplarité, which 
we know not how to translate without a periphrasis. An 
auto da fé would, in the author’s opinion, be ‘ one of the 
most useful inventions of jurisprudence, if, instead of 
being acts of faith, they had been acts of justice.’ We 
fully agree with him that arteaetiy is an indispensable 
_ requisite to punishment, most of all, to capital punish- 
ment; and we would even, though averse from all kinds 
of trick, allow some degree of ostentation in the solems 
nity. , The administration of our English laws is scanda- 
lously defective in this particular. 

6 Economy,. This head has been sufficiently explained 

_above. . 

. 7. Remissibility. After conviction on the highest de- 
ee of proof, an individyal may still be found innocent. 
ow dangerous then is capital punishment. 

8. Suppression of the power of doing harm. This ~~ 
lity may be tog expensive. But the only cases in whi 
the taking away of life is necessary to accomplish this end, 
must be under extraordinary circumstances, ayd such. as 
render it more an act of hostility, than of punishment. 
. all others, imprisonment is suificientl efficacious. . 

9. Tendency to. moral Improvement, Punishments ren: 
dering infamous, and public prisons on the old system. of 





which, penetrates the hand may be no bigger than a needle, while, to the 
spectators, the whole would be of the sdme thickness as the part visible.’ 
And so with regard to the tongue-piercer. This is minuteness indéed! The 


reguiations of the Chinese laws, as to the dimensions of their bamboo, are 
Rowing to it, 06 
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promiseuous intercourse, aré particularized ad most ad- 
verse to this important and éxocellent prineiple. ea 
10s: Ganvertibitity ‘into profit, te be ied to the use, 
either of the party imjured, or of the pe ic.’ 

LL, Simplicity of description. Our law is, in this point, 

faulty, retaining such terms of distinction as felony . 
with and without, benefit .of clergy.  Preemunire, &c. 
which: aré eithér obsolete, or the reason for which has 
ceased, and therefore is unintelligible. 

The last requisite here laid down is popularity. ‘The 
legislator should carefully avoid making choice of such 
punishments as may shock established prejadices.’ And, 
if prejudices of an indifferent nature are to be respected 
by the laws, they surely ought to be constructed with much 
more deference to virtuous, or moral, prejudices. We are 
inclined to consider this as one of the most essential, of 
all the qualities here enumerated. But we believe that it 
is impossible to preserve it otherwise than by making the 
moral sense of mankind the criterion, or measure, of pu- 
nishment. Ban ear objections to punishment are on the 

of li 


aye erty, decency, re , humanity. Under 
e first of these heads, we are apprehensive that any 
_very extensive system of iraprisonment would be ex- 


tremely unpopular, and inconvenient. It is not 
énough to say that those who have abused their lihert 


are unworthy of it. The ey wd nothing but walls and 


fetters is repugnant to the of a people proud of 
freedom ; sna ob this account, notwithetynding ciesd late 
parliamentary enquiries of a different tendency, we think 
it deserving of much deliberation whether imprisonment 
should, in all, or in most, cases, be substi for tran- 
sportation. The latter does not present the cle of 


bondage to the-people, and, though defective in point of 
example, ‘is good te this respect, that it offends no preju- 
dices. Before the system of transportation to the colonies 
was adopted, capital punishments were infinitely more 
o. uent mend ress a much 2 tai er see ik of- 
ers. was brought to justice, an i- 
sonment by way ny u hea ‘mire vive thhn Vis even 
now, but incalculably more raré than it would be, sup- 
pe Se punishment of transportation to be abolished. 
o what extent the eps wi? peor to influ- 
ence our judgment as to the increase of pumshment is a 
on of much iriterest, =* =~ stone <M. 

«7 will not admit of sentiment as the arbiter, but do not re- 
fuse it'as‘a principal monitor, of season, If some penal segu- 
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lation offends our feelings, this is not enough for its condemna- 
tion, but it .isa motive for diligently examining it. If it de- 
serves such antipathy, we shall soon discover the legitimate 
causes of it; we shall soon see that the punishment is mé ed, 
or superfluous, or disproportioned to the offence, or tending to 
produce greater evil than it prevents. We shall thus reach-the- 
source of the error. Our feelings set our- reflection at work, 
and reflection discovers the imperfections of law.’—P. 71. : 

Se much for the ‘ general principles’ which form the 
subject of the first book. The second is entitled ‘ Des 
Peines Corporelles;’ and the first chapter treats * Des 
Peines afflictives simples,’ by which the author means 
‘ such punishments as consist principally in immediate 
suffering, in contradistinction to those which are of a per- 
manent nature ;’ principally, because, although the suffer- 
ing is but for a limited time, the remembrance and conse- 
quences of that suffering must be of longer duration, in 
order to produce any desirable effect. In England, the 
laws very wisely lee. only one simple punishment of 
this nature, viz. that of whipping. The variety of these 

unishments, which is admitted in other countries, and has 

en very frequent in more barbarous times, can only 
tend to familiarize the people with spectacles of horror 
and cruelty. We cannot even except the iron pen or the 
tongue-bodkin recommended by Mr. B. If this punish- 
ment, of whipping, be. examined by the rules laid down 
towards the conclusion of the former book, we shall find 
that it answers very well to those rules in respect of cer- 
tainty, divisibility, exemplariness; but is very .defective 
with regaxd to equality and the tendency to reformation. 
Age, sex, and condition, must necessarily create great 
inequality both in respect of pain and of ignominy; and, 
as the punishment is inflicted among us, (the degree of 
severity being in great measure dependent on the caprice 
or avarice of the executioner and the purse of the crimi- 
nal,) the inequality is wonderfully heightened. To re- 
medy this last inconyenjence, Mr. B. proposes, the adop- 
tion of a whipping-machine, _ 

Of these punjshments which are here styled ‘ afflictives 
complexes,’ and which consist of all possible modes by 
which the human body may he permanently injured, short 
of death, we have in use among us, thank God! very 
few. Burning in the hand is the only one in general 
practice ; cutting off the ears is sometimes, but of late 
years very rarely, resorted to; the loss of the right hand 
is enjoined by statute for the offence of striking in the 
kinig’s courts; but this, in Lord Thanet’s case, was remit- 
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ted by the royal merey, and {itis to be hoped) will never 
again be practised. How the punishment of confining in 
fetters came to be arranged under this head we cannot 
comprehend. That of the-pillory also seems to eles 

pos- 


rather to the former class than to the present, the’ 
punishment, in itself, being merely temporary. ° The 
sibly lasting consequences of popular fury, (which we 
must always consider as a disgrace to a well-regulated go- 
vernment) are merely an adventitious’ circumstance, un- 
authorized, any further than that it is connived at, by the 
law, and very variable in its degree and extent of dura- 
tion. Considered with reference to general principles, 
such punishments as affix a mark of perpetual infamy on 
the person, (as branding with a hot iron, discolouring the 
skin, &c. &c.) are objectionable on account of the inde- 
finite duration of the ignominy and other evil conse- 
quences which attend them, and which are found by ex- 

erience to be little conducive to the reformation of the 
individual. A man so marked, is, ina manner, outlawed 
from society, and the too } rhs rae consequence is that he 
will act as an outlaw, and endeavour to revenge on the 
community the injury which he thinks he has sustained 
from it. A much less severe, but in all probability a more 
efficacious, punishment, is that adopted in some foreign 
countries, of distinguishing the culprit by his garment. 
The ignominy of this is of a limited nature, but capable 
of discretional extension, according to the nature of the 
offence. The punishment of mutilation is much more ob- 
jectionable. It is expensive ; for it tends to deprive indi- 
viduals of their means of subsistence. It is irremissibie: 
it is unequal ; for what is the loss of a hand when suffered 
by a gentleman in comparison to the same evil when en- 
dured by a mechanic? It is far from tending. to reformation ; 
‘for the sense of perpetual disgrace only tends to-harden 
the offender. Its only general advantage is in the way of 
public example. 

The next class of punishments is that which is here 
called ‘ Restrictive,’ and consists oF imprisonment, quasi- 
imprisonment, relegation, local interdiction, banishment ; 
besides “such other punishments as are distinguished by 
the title of simplement restrictives, or, more intelligibly, 
interdictions. . e's } 

Imprisonment, when intended, only for the securing an 
- indiyidual’s person, ought to be confined to, the simple 

purpose for which it is employed. But penal imprison- 
ment, with which only we have here to do, may be ren- 
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dered more or less severe, according to the offence ; an 
principally by the operation of diet, solitude, and dark- 
ness, Severity: is, more efficacious than length of impri- 
sonment, The mind may become so habituated to simple 
confinement within walls, as to be indifferent to it. ‘ Make 
the punishment, more severe jn order to render it shorter ; 
the sum total of eyil will be less,” ; 

The evils either nécessarily or ordinarily concomitant 
with imprisonment are reckoned up; and modes pointed 
out for the prevention of such as are merely. the result of 
abuses, These are subjects which have been so often and 
so ably discussed within the last thirty years, that we 
think. it unnecessary to dwell on them at present. We 
therefore hasten to the next chapter, entitled ‘ Examen 
de ’Emprisonment;’ the examination of this mode of pu- 
nishment with reference to the principles already esta- 
blished. 

Imprisonment, so long as it lasts, is effectual as to in- 
capacitation. As administered at the time when Mr. B. 
wrote, it was wholly unprofitable ; but this defect is reme- 
died by the plan of the Panopticon, which has of late 
years been adopted in numerous instances, and is at pre- 
sent.(we are most happy in believing) likely to be ex- 
tended by degrees to all the prisons in the kingdom. It 
is very unequal in its effects on different classes and ranks 
of individuals, It is almost infinitely divisible in point of 
duration. Adopting the plan of the panopticon, it is 
eminently exemplary ; but, without it, by no means tend- 
ing to that sort of advantage. The samé may be said of 
its tendency to reformation. Simply considered, it has no 
such tendency; but by the prudent and temporary admi- 
nistering of such helps as solitude, darkness, and privation 
of food, (and, more than all, by the addition of hard Ja- 
bour, which is here made the subject of distinct subse- 
quent consideration) it is more conducive than any other 
te of punishment that can be named to the desired 

ect. . , . .- 

* Amendment depends. less on the greatness of the punish- 
ment than on the association which is formed between the idea 
of the punishment and that of the offence, In this respect, all 
the advantage’ (that ‘is, over corporal punishment) ‘ is.on the 
side of solitaty imprisofiment. Sharp pains, like those of the 
scourge, while in the course of being inflicted, admit'no time 
for reflection. The actial suffermy absorbs all the atterition. 


Tf ary mental emotion’ were ae with the physical: sensa- 


tion, it Would more probably be that of resentment against the 
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informer, the execationer, or the judge. As! soon as the serture 
is over, and the patient free, he steks eagerly: for! \ thing 
that nay make him forget what. he. has > anieaahe | every 
surrounding object: contributes’ to drive away those 
reflections on which his’ reformation. depends. -In short, the 
pain. is over, and this ides is accompanied with a sentiment of 
lively joy, very little favourable to repentance, . 

‘ But, in a state of solitude, mad left to himself experiences 
none of those emotions of friendship: or enmity whieh society 
inspires ; or that variety of ideas whiolt results from thé. conver- 
sation ef his fellows, from the sight! ‘of. external: objects, from | 
the pursuit. of busisiess or pléasure.: 

‘ By the privation of light, the paar obi impressions ie still 
considerably lessened : the mind of the! prisoner is, as,it were, 
reduced to a state of vacuity, in» interaal obscurity which. de- 
prives it of all. the support of the passions and mitkes it feel its 
own weakness. Abstinence, (moderate: abstinence), completes 
the mortification of active spirits, and induces a:state:of languor 
favourable to moral. impréssions. The. punishment. is. not so 
sharp as.to occupy the whole mind and deprive it of the t: 
of, reflection ; ov the contrary, he feels more than eyer + gtd 
cessity of calling up to-his relief all the ideas whieh his ora 
presents to him; and the most natural of all, is the retraci 
events, the bad ‘advice, the first errors, b which he has stig be 
led to the be rec of the crime for which he. js pu ck 
that crime, of which all the pleasure is past and go 
behind but’ its mournful consequénces. He’ recals to 
membrance thé days, of innocénce and security he formerly 
enjoyed, which assume to his eyes, a more brilliant colourin 
by contrast with his presént misery.” Then, how deep his 
for his subsequent miscondact ; and, if he has a wife, chil 
or hear relations, did sentiments of affection may - revive in Mis 
heart, accompanied by remorse forall the: evils which he has 
occasioned them): 

, ‘Another advantage of this situation is, that it is’ singularly 
favourable to the influence of religion. In this total absence of 
external pleasures and impressions, religious sentiments obtain 
a new dominion aver hyn, Stil strugk with his misfortune and 
with the gm psy? or. it-understood, chain of circumstances 
which have his detection, the more he combings them to- 
gether, the more he seams to perceive 2 providence which. a he 
conducted i by monroe ways and caused the failure of 

his measu it is God who punishes, God also is Fase » 
site ; ¥Y tbe t from henceforward he begins. to entertain a d 
concem about his buen and threats, promises, which 


idl. 
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the view of eternal happiness to repentance ; threats, which seem 
already realized in that darkness in which he is immersed. One 
must have been cast on another world to be inaccessible, in cir- 
eunistances so dismal to the solicitations of religion. Whatever 
may be the cause, darkness is well known, even by itself, to 
dispose men to believe im the presence of invisible beings: 
When the sensitive faculty is inactive, the imagination is at work. 
The earliest superstitions ‘of infancy, ghosts, and sjectres, are 
revived in solitude. This is, indeed, a very strong reason against 
the prolongation of a state which may shake the brain and 
occasion an incurable melancholy. But-all the first impressions 
will be good. pp. 123—126.'—* The duration of these punish- 
ments must vary according to the nature of the offences, the 
degree of een! exhibited by the delinquent, and the marks 
of repentance which he affords. There is no risk of their being 
unpopular ; they will even be generally approved, for their re-- 
semblance to domestic discipline, and for their correctional ten- 
dency.’ 126—127. 
The promiscuous intercourse of prisoners, (an aggrava- 

tion of punishment to some, a softening of: its rigours to 
others, but most unfavourable to the reformation of any), 


never formed a necessary or intentional part of the pain 
of imprisonment. It seems to have been suffered merel 
from principles of economy. The writings of many emi- 


nent mén, and the personal exertions of Howard and his 
- followers have contributed to remove this evil from all, 
or almost all, the places of confinement in this kingdom ; 
and Mr. B. has clearly demonstrated that, according to the 
principles of his panopticon, expence may even be saved, 
and that toa considerable amount, by adopting contrary 
regulations. At present, we need only refer to his former 
publications on this important subject. : 

The fees demanded by the gaoler constitute a very no- 
torious abuse, though an abuse apparently sanctioned by 
long usage. The argument used in defence of it, viz. 
(that it is necessary the gaoler should be paid for his ser- 
vices, and who so fit to answer that charge as those who 
have injured the laws which his office is mstituted to pro- 
tect ?) 1s a very contemptible-one. The old Saxon law, 
which obliged the hundred to which the criminal belonged 
to pay for him, was a great deal better. _But there can be 
no doubt, according to the principles of justice, that the 
gaoler ought to receive from government a salary suffici- 
ent to render all such modes of obtaining money unneces- 
sary and criminal in the receiver. 

e perfectly coincide with our author, in his general 
plan of imprisonment, as to the propriety of establishing 
3 
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three distinct descriptions of prisom for débtots; for evittfi- 
‘nals condemned to temporary imprisonment, and for those 
whose imprisonment is perpetual.” He might have attded 
@ fdurth, for the purpose of confinement’ before tit. 
‘Until the guilt of an individual is ascertained, dl possible 
care should be taken to distinguish his condition from that 
of a convict, At;the same time, Mr. Bi's nee 
ating this class. of persons in the same’ prison with déb- 
tien, the: grounds of whose detention are‘so totally ‘dif- 
ferent, ars tous at least equally objectionable. His 
‘idea of aletitey ishing the outward appearance of ‘these 
several mansions by painting them of three different co- 
‘lours; and affixing devices of tygers, judges im black ‘caps, 
and angels with last trumpets, we cannot hélp'consideri 
‘in the: same light with his analogous punishments before 
mentioned. There is too much matterof-fact character 
in this country, to allow of our being greatly affeeted by 
mere outward semblance and mummery. ‘ 
Quasi-imprisonment is defined to be confinement within 
the district of the criminal’s ordinary residence. -Relega- 
tion is confinement within any other appointed district. - 
Banishment does not require a definition. All these 
modes of punishment are unknown to our law; for tran- 
sportation (as will be seen hereafter) is quite another thing. 
hey are all extremely objectionable on the ground of 
equality. Banishment, for example, may be the severest 
of punishments to ‘some men, and to others a =. 
The worst is, that it falls heaviest, where it is least 
served, on ingenuous and noble minds. Dr. Moore makes 
mention ofa young and noble Venetian who was rele; 
to the island of Candia. ‘“ In the hope of seeing again the 
the walls of his country, of embracing for the last time his 
friends and family, he commits a new crime which he 
knows to be capital, that he may be recalled to Vetiice to 
takehis trial and die on the scaffold.” Note, p. 157: In 
a reformation, these punishments differ much from 
each other. Some, who have formed evil habits at home, 
may owe their salvation to being sent abroad. ~ The same 
effect may (but with less certainty) be produced by relega- 
tion, But, to confine a man to his own district is to de. 
rive him ofthe chance of amendment. It is strange ~ 
indeed that (as\ Mr. B. observes) all these reflections have 
escaped Beccaria,' who, in the celebrated treatise’ which 
bears his'name, ‘ seems to intend that banishment should 
be'the general punishment of all offences.’ Pinal 
- Prohibitions, ‘or. interdictions, appertain either to 
civil or criminal jurisprudence. Those of the latter de- 
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Seription consist in the denial of some cominon right, or of 
a right before exercised, andare classed in this book under 
the title of ‘ Peines simplement restrictives.’ These pu- 
nishments are very unequal, and moreover very difficult 
of application... We have few, if any, examples of them in 
this eountry, . Those laws against the Catholics which are 
called penal are not strictly such upon principle. Mr. B. 
however thinks that some restraints of this nature imay be 
added, with effect, to other punishments on his favourite 
principle of analogy; and he also. proposes, for. injuries 
committed against honour or reputation, banishment from 
the presence of the party injured. One.of the Freneh par- 
ligaments condemned a person of the name of Aujay, for 
having insulted a lady of quality, to withdraw. himself 
from all places in which she should appear, under pain of 
some severer chastisement; and Madame de Montbason, 
for having in like manner offended the Princess of Condé, 
received from Queen Ann of Austria a similar sentence. 
This. mode of punishment, we must confess, somewhat 

leases. us, notwithstanding its apparent oddity. Some 
bloody duels and many foolish actions at law may be pre- 
vented by its adoption. 

Compulsory labour is a species of banishmént which 
necessarily involves restraint, but it differs from all other 
punishments, our author observes, in one remarkable cir- 
‘cumstance, that the delinquent is obliged td become ‘the 
inflictor of his own chastisement from dread of some se- 
verer evil, Galleys, mines, fortifications, roads, &c. have 
been made, in different countries, the subjects of this:in- 
voluntary species of occupation—they areall accompanied 
with imprisonment, either absolute, or what Mr. B. terms 
quasi-imprisonment. Among us the beating of hemp seems 
to have been the principal, if not the only, occupation of 
prisoners confined in houses of correction at the time 
when this treatise was: written. But,i'since that time, a 
variety of laborious punishments have been introduced into 
our prisons. Mr. B. distinguishes servitude into indeter- 
minate and specific, Our works on the ‘Thames he .consi- 
ders as of the latter, our transportation to Botany Bay of 
the former class. . wif cast iTe efbsid: = MOM 

Pursuing the Ewamen des Petnes activesion the same 

inciples as the former modes of pifnisimment reviewed b 
es Mr. Bentham finds that Ahey answer: oxtetinaaly, avell 
the requisites of ecomomy and convertibility into profit— 
that they are less wsegnal in thear effects than most other 
medes of a OT already | examined-—thati they‘ ‘are 
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capable of division almost ad infinitum—that they may be 
renderetl very exemplary by the adeption of fit measures 
that their tendency to reformation is unquestionab 

that, im some degree, they even embrace the author's far 


vourite principle of 47 we | 

Labour on ought, however, to have beer 
excluded by Mr. Bentham, ig speaking of the tendency to 
reformation; since, immediately afterwards, when he esti- 
mates the comparative utility ef ‘ les éravanx publics,’ and 
‘ les trapaua sedentaires,’ he acknowledges that the former 
tend, in an eminent degree, to the corruption and depra- — 
vation of manners by reason of the promiseuous assem- 
blage of criminals. 7 

« At Berne, one class of delinquents is employed ja cleaning 
the streets and other public works, a secoad, in in-door oceupa- 
tiens. The latter, after their liberation, seldom fall again into © 
the haads of justice : the former are hardly Jet loose Solon they 
recommence their depredations on-society.’ p. 176. . , 

Mr. B. does not, however, take notice of a counter- 
balancing weight in this scale of comparison—public pu- 
nishment is certainly more exemplary than private ; and we 
hardly think that the adoption of any measures for that 
purpose can altogether supply this defeet in the ¢lass of 
“travgusx sedentaires.’ 

Another strong objection, however, to the ‘,trayaux 

’ consists in their inequality. Public labour is 
generally of so rude and painful a nature that age, sex, 
condition, constitution, must make a wonderful difference 
in the degree of eyil inflicted, a difference, which the 
ere overseer will never estimate properly. 

eside : 

: Suck labours as require great efforts ought to he sustained 
by free men. That which is forced by the effect of fear can 
nover be equal to. what is obtained by the hope of remuneration. 
Constrained labour is always inferior to voluntary labour, not 
only because it is the slave’s interest to conceal his real strength, 
but because he wants that energy of soul.on which museglar 
vigour greatly depends. This is a principle very fruitful jn ‘its 
conseqnencges. Let those severeigns, whose people are ina'state 
of bondage, caleulate the luss which they systain by this infe- 
rioritty of workmansliip ; they will seon feel that al opera- 
tions ef eufranchisement will contribute to their greatness more 
than the most extensive conquests.’ p, 197. ’ 

From the date of the composition of this work, we infer 
that this latter piece of advice was intended by the author 
for the use of the royal partitioners of Peland.. it is caper 
ble, however, of much more extensive application. 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 1, January, 1812. I 
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The chapter on ‘ transportation’ is composed by the 
Editor out of the materials offered to him by the Author’s 
very able letters to Lord Pelham on that subject. We are 
inclined to believe that, since the publication of those let- 
ters, (very probably in consequence of them,) the state of 
the colony may, in some respects, have been materially 
altered. It has lately been made the subject of parlia- 
mentary enquiry, and will, we believe, shortly be brought 
into public discussion. In this situation of things it would 
not perhaps be quite fit or prudent to quote Mr. Ben- 
tham’s letters to Lord Pelham as illustrative of the present 
state of affairs, and we shall, therefore, only cursorily pass 
through his examination of the system as a general mode 
of punishment. 

t consists, he says, of two ingredients---banishment and 
laborious servitude; of banishment, a punishment emi- 
nently defective, above all, for its extreme inequality ; of 
laborious servitude, a punishment iz ise/f eminently salu- 
tary, but which, combined with the former, loses all its 
good, and engenders a multitude of noxious qualities. 

It has no advantage in point of example. Its sufferings 
are without witnesses. ‘ The stream of oblivion separates 
that distant world from ours.’ And, to many minds, a 
voyage to Botany Bay is no very terrible thing in specula- 


tion. ‘“ Some years ago, two young persons, one 14, the 
> 5 ] 3 


other 16 years old, were condemned to transportation for a 
robbery. At this unforeseen sentence, the youngest began 
tocry. ‘ Fool!’ said the other, with an air of triumph, 
‘ why should one cry at having a long voyage to make.’ ” 
p. 184, note. 

The second end of punishment is correction or reforma- 
tion. As itis on this point that the transportation system was 
visited by, (and certainly at the time deserved) Mr. Ben- 
tham’s severest censure, and as it is also on this point that 
we hope it has since that time been chiefly amended, we 
shall not, for the present, enter into the examination which 
is here instituted, any further than by saying that governor 
Collins’s book (now between ten and twenty years old) is 
the sole authority upon which it is founded. , 

The end of tncapacitation is but imperfectly answered. 
The mother-country is indeed quit of the convicts so long 
as they continue abroad, but the instances of return from 
transportation before-the limited period have always been 
very frequent, and are said to increase in frequency, at 
least to have been increasing at the time when Mr. B. 


wrote. But we do not exactly agree with Mr. B. that this 
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is a defect likely to go on increasing ; since, as the colony 
becomes more established; its regulations must necessarily 
be more perfect and effectual. In point of compensation to 
the party injured, the system is totally deficient---with 
regard to public economy, this is a question which ems 
braces so extensive a field of political enquiry, that, for 
the reason already stated, we forbear to enter upon the 
discussion of it. The principal objection appears to us to 
be the uncertainty of the quantity of evil inflicted, and 
this appears to 4 a gross and glaring objection, one 
which no lapse of time and no improvement of system can 
ever totally remove, but which may be gradually softened 
down by the operation of favourable circumstances. 

The chapter on houses of correction and the panopticon 
system contains only an abstract of the same article in Mr. 

entham’s former work, ‘ the Treatise on Legislation,’ to 
which we shall therefore content ourselves with referring 
our readers. . . 

The next subject of consideration is that most interest- 
ing one of capital punishments. But here itis necessary 
for us torest. We shall on some early occasion advert to 
the remaining contents of the work. The names of Ben- 
tham and Dumont forbid us to make any apology for so 
lengthened an examination. | 








— 


Art. 1X.—Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doc- 
trines and Duties of the Christian Religion. By Olin- 
thus Gregory, L. L. D. of the Royal Ma litary Academy, 
Woolwich. London, Baldwin, 1812. 2 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


THE admirable defence of christianity, for which we are 
indebted to Dr. Paley, and which, strange as it may seem, 
the author of the present performance declares, p. vii. that 
he never read, has this great and striking excellence, that 
it does not labour to support any particular doctrinal bypo- 
thesis, or the dogmas of 
church of England’ or amongst the dissenters. It is, there- 
fore, a book which Christians of all diversities of doctrinal 
opinion may peruse with equal pleasure and edification. 
A follower of Athanasius, of Arius or Sécinus may take up 
the book of Dr. Paley without finding his particular 
tenets either vindicated or opposed. Tor the truth of 
Christianity is not dependent on the peculiar dogmas of 
any sect. Jesus may have taught the beautiful morality 


which he is represented as inculcating in the works of 
I2 


any party or sect, whether in the | 
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the Evangelists, and may have risen from the dead in 
confirmation of the great truth of a future life, whether the 
peculiar dogmas of Athanasius or Arius or Socinus be true 
or false. The main truth of Christianity is not involved 
in the truth of those peculiar dogmas; and the truth of 
Christianity, therefore, may and ought to be defended 
without any reference to the particular tenets of any sect 
of believers. This is what Dr. Paley has done; and this 
constitutes, as we have said above, the great excellence of 
his book. But this is what Dr. Olinthus Gregory has not 
done, and this is the great defect of the present perform- 
ance. Dr. G. shows more zeal than charity in impugning 
a particular set of opinions, which have no essential con- 
nection with the truth of Christianity. For Christianity 
will not be found false, because they are true; nor would 
the proof of their falsehood, if they could be proved false, 
at all affect the truth of Christianity. Christianity, when 
explained by Lock and Paley, and other Latitudinarian 
writers, presents a circumference of charity wide enough to 
inclose every particular sect of Christians in the sanctuary 
of amity and peace. The writer of the present work how- 
ever appears to be of a different opinion, and seems to 
think that he cannot effectually defend the truth of Christ- 
ianity unless he thrusts the poor Latitudinarians and 


Socinians out of the pale of Christian fellowship. Dr. 
Dlinthus Gregory, by thus making his letters a vehicle for 
the display of certain sectarian antipathies and for sup- 
porting the —— interests of a particular church, against 


the more enlarged interest of the general church of Christ, 
has greatly diminished the merit of his labours and the 
utility of his book. 

If we really wish to render Christianity credible we 
must not encumber it with absurdities. These absurdities 
may be very lucrative things to some, who may therefore 
espouse them with that eagerness which self-interest in- 
spires, but they are derogatory to the Christian scheme 
and prevent the general reception of the gospel. 

If Christ were again to appear upon earth each sect 
would, no doubt, claim him as their own. But to which 
would he give the preference? To none; but to the good 
men in all churches, and to hin who worketh righteousness 
amongst all nations. Dr. Gregory, and other defenders of 
the ‘ golden mysteries,’ may think this strange ; but it is 
probably not less strange than true. The following is the 
sentiment ofa great authority, which, as it cannot well be 

“quoted too often, we will quote again, and seriously re- 
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commend it to the attention of those who expend on the 
factitious outworks of Christianity that strength which they 
should devote to the defence of the venerable citadel. 

‘ He who, by a diligent and faithful examination of the ori- 
ginal records, dismisses from the system one article, which con- 
tradicts the apprehension, the experience or the reasoning of 
mankind, does more towards recommending the belief, and with 
the belief, the influence of Christianity, to the understanding 
and consciences of serious inquirers, and, through them, to uni- 

' versal reception and authority, than can be effected by a thou- 
sand contenders for creeds and ordinances of human establish- 
ment.’ 














Art. X.—Rosara’s Chain, or the Choice of Life, a Poem. 
By Alicia Lefanu, Niece to the Right Honourable 
sg Brinsley Sheridan. London, Godwin, 1812. 

rice 5s. " 


ALICIA LEFANU has, in her enchanted wreath, inter- 
woven many a pretty flowret. She has also joined a good 
moral to her ‘ Choice of Life,’ which adds fragrance to the 
chaplet with which she adorns the brow of her hero. 

Amantor, the hero of this little poem, prays for a lovely 
_ bride, whom he wishes to be embellished with the choicest 
gifts of nature. She is to surpass all other nymphs, and 
to be endowed with wisdom as well as beauty. On this 
errand he sets out ‘ to seek perfection in a bride.’ 

* His bark first hailed a favoured coast, 
Which heaven’s peculiar care might boast : 
Where dweit, ’mid endless summer heurs, 
The princess of the rosy bowers.’ 

Amantor is here enchanted with the beautiful princess, 
who binds and fetters him with a chain of roses. Amantor 
is at first very proud to wear Rosara’s chain! But at length 
he gets wearied of his thraldom.and sighs for liberty, He 
cannot, however, contrive to break this love-chain of roses, 
as it is formed with magic art. He is at length released 
from his confinement by a sage, who gives him a counter- 
charm, which is a wreath of white roses; and this lie en- 
twines, in sport, over Rosara, the princess of the rosy 
bower. He thus dissolves the spell by which he has been 
bound, He leaves the princess, and goes farther in search 
of ‘ perfection in a bride.’ His next trial is upon . the 
‘Princess of the Crystal Ball,’ who is all perfection to 
look upon; but, according to the old » ‘alas! she 
is dumb, dumb, dumb.’ The princess — gives him the 
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crystal ball; but despairing of opening it, he throws it in 
his impatience on the ground, and shivers it in numerous 
ieces. From the glassy globe confused noises arise ; and 

_ it appears that the princess has been by magic deprived of 
‘her speech ; but the charm being now broken, the princess 
exerts the privilege of her sex, and talks away at no allow- 
ance. She grows indeed so loquacious that she drives 
away her lover. 

‘ Better a passive slave remain 

Imprisoned in Rosara’s chain, 

Better thus wear out life,’ he cried, 

* Than joincd to a loquacious bride.’ 

The youth, however, goes farther, and fares worse ; for 
his next lady is the Princess of the Golden Mines, whose 
avarice is so extreme, that poor Amantor runs great risk 
of being starved to death. We soon escapes from this 

rincess of emeralds and diamonds, which he ‘cannot eat. 
Te accosts the Princess af the Mirror Bright; but she is 
so wrapt up in her own charms, and so consummate a co- 
quette, that he makes sail for the Kingdom of Song; and, 
here, although he is much charmed, he finds that as music 
is made the first study, and constitutes their every plea- 
sure, it brings with it enervating sloth and indolence. 
Discontented and disappointed, Amantor again sets sail 
and arrives at the Ivory Halls, when Industry meets his 
admiring eyes. Here he hopes to find a suitable help 
mect forhim. But Eglantine, the princess of the Ivory 
Halls, is not perfection. Her mind does not rise supe- 
rior to her spinning wheel; her joys and cares are con- 
fined to too minute employs; her temper is soon ruffled, 
and her mind selfish and frivolous. Amantor tries the Mystic 
Cave, in which Pleasure endeavours to allure him ; and 
then proceeds te the Palace of Sculpture, in which, through 
the arts of Miranda its princess, he is transformed to a 
stone. In this pitiable cold state, Rosara approaches, re- 
leases, and restores the prince to life, forgives him his 
breaking her chains, oak wandering in chace of perfec- 
tion, which he cannot find. She corrects the suspicion 
which invaded her heart, and resolves to 


* Seek his truth alone to bind 
In silken fetters of the mind’ 


The prince acknowledges his mistake, and owns that, 
‘ In fair Rosara is combined 
Each winning grace of form and mind, 
Defects minute no more I scan, 
Perfection was not made for man,’ 
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Rosara’s chain is a very pleasing little performancg, 
and does credit to Alicia Lefanu’s taste and imagination. 
The book is neatly printed, and ornamented with four 
plates, of which the first is the best executed. 
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RELIGION. 


Ant. 11.—Pure and undefiled Religion, a Sermon preached before the 
Governors of the Scottish Hospital in London, of the Foundation of 
King Charies II. 1665 and 1616, and reincorporated by King 
George IIT. 1175; on the 24th of November, being the Sunday 
preceding their Anniversary Meeting on St. Andrew's Day, 181}. 
By Robert Young, D.D. M.R.1. Minister af-the Scots Church, 
London Wall, and Chaplain to thé Scottish Corporation. London, 
Richardson. 


ON referring to Mr. Highmore’s useful account of the public 
charities in the metropolis, we find that ‘ the Scots corporation’ 
was ‘chartered by King Charles II. 1666 and 1676, for the 
general reception into an hospital of all the Scots who were 
sick,’ &c. “This extensive scheme was afterwards abandoned for 
the present plan of administering relief to the individuals at 
their respective places of abode. The subscriptions are 
‘ applied to the relief of poor Scots, who have not acquired: 
any parochial settlement in England, and who have survived 
the power of labour, or are disabled by disease or casualty to 
earn a livelihood, or are desirous of returning to their native 
country, and are destitute of the means.’ . 

Dr. Young, the author of this sermon, has with a becoming 
earnestness supported the interests of this charify. From p.40 
of his discourse we learn, that two hundred persons are by the 
presént funds of the institution, conveyed every year to their 
native land, and that relief is administered in the same period 
to thirteen hundred other Scots in different circumstances of 
distress. It appears to be the intention of the corporation to 
establish a school for the education and employment of the 
children of the Scottish poor resident in London, when their 
funds are sufficient for the purpose. 


Art. 12.—Five practical Sermons on the universal Presence of God, 
the Manner of Christ’s Teaching, Repentance, private Prayer, 
and Religious Industry, with two Sets of Family Prayers, taken 
chiefly from the Liturgy. London, Johnson, 1810, 1s. or 9s. a 

zen. 


THESE are plain rational discourses, and appear to be se- 
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lected and abridged from the works of Blair, Lelatid, Bourne, 
Balguy, &c. General usefulness is probably the object of the 
editor who has published several small sets of Sermons 
besides the present, which may merit thé attention of those who 
take pleasure in circulating religious books, 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 13.—Killing no Murder ; or, a plain Proof that the Reférmation 
of acknowledged subsisting Abuses, will nut endunger the British © 
Constitution. Being an Answer to Lord Selkirk’s Letter to Major 
Cartwright, on the Subject of a Parliamentary Reform. London, 
Wilkie, 1811. 

THE author says, that this essay was written immediately on 
the appearance of Lord Selkirk’s letter on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform; that some accidental circumstances then 
prevented the publication, and that the recent discussion of this 
important subject has caused him to lay his sentiments on it 
before the — at the present time. Mary persons, who do 
not deny the existence of great abuses in the administration of 
the government, yet think that the reformation of them would 
be productive of more evil than good. Lord Selkirk has said 
that “‘ the remedy, if it do not cure, may kill ;” and the present 
writer thinks “that the disease, (that is corruption) will most 
assuredly kill, if it is not cured.” 

Whatever may be the ostensible or pretended reasons against 
a reform in parliament, the real reason, and that which weighs 
most with the Anti-reformists certainly is, as the author inti- 
mates, that it would interfere too much with the private interests 
of individuals. In this, as in many other instances, the little in- 
terests of individuals are in opposition to the great interest of 
the state, But, in a reform, conducted on right principles, 
while the public good was the predominant consideration, there 
would be no neglect of the good of individuals. Even those 
who had profited by long established abuses, which they did 
not themselves create, would not be forgotten in that - gene- 
rous and liberal spirit which ought to animate the friends of 
political reform. 

The author justly remarks, that the objection of Lord Selkirk, 
against reform, which is drawn from a view, and we believe 
a contracted and imperfect one, of the evils occasioned by the 
representative system in America, is futile and irrelevant, 
For the government, manners and circumstances of the two 
countries are almost totally dissimilar. The author says that 
there are some principles recognized by the American govern- 
ment, which, whatever may be its defects in other points, 
fwould do no dishonour to this ot any other country.’ 

‘ One immutable principle with them is, never to allow any 
office to be so profitable as to be desirable, and when by the 
increase of business, and the consequent multiplication of fees, 
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the profits of such offices exceed their original stipulation ; it is 
the American policy to abridge such fees, so that there may be 
no scrambling after oifice, or grasping after power, no tempta- 
tion to corruption.’ 

The author very clearly and very ably refutes the arguments 
which Lord Selkirk has adduced against reform; and he shows 
the good whicli has resulted from the reforms which have 
already taken place, and which were rendered necessary at the 
time by the cireumstances of the country. What indeed was 
the elevation of the House of Orange to the throne of these 
realms, but the reform of many rank abuses in the government ? 
All the good, which there is in, the judicial- administration of 
this countty, or in any other department of the state, has 
arisen out of the principle of reform. Time itself is perpetually 
generating abuses in every human institation; and the business 
of reform is to ptevent these abuses from attaming to a dan- 
gerous maghitade, For this purpose it is mecessary speedily to 
begin the good work of reformation, and nevet to delay the re- 
medy till the disease is past cure. Political corruption is difficult 
to be removed, in proportion to its extent and the time of its con- 
tinuance. For, im proportion as it has become greater and 
lasted longer, the number of its advocates is necessarily aug- 
mented ; and the obstinacy of the resistance, which corruption is 
able to oppose to reform, becomes. at last 30 formidable, that it 
can hardly be vanquished without a recourse to those extremes 
to which it should be the object of every lover of his country to 
ptevent the necessity of recurring. 

‘ There is no mystery or intricacy,’ says the author, ‘ in this 
question of solicited reform, but “ ’tis natare’s voice, and un- 
derstood alike by all mankind ;” it is a plain comprehensible 
and self-evident proposition, as easily to be understood as any 
thing which can be propounded to the human mind. It may 
just as well be made a question whether highway robbery is 
right or wrong; but if the robber himself is to be the judge 
of his own conduct, I'll watrant he'll be for a free trade, and 
no gallows; no reform of abuses which will interfere with his 
success.’ ; 

The author of this pamphlet does not appear to wish to de 
stroy the rotten boroughs, but to diminish the evils which they 
oecasion by ‘ adding to the nember of their voters.’ 

‘ When,’ says he, the boroughs of Cricklade and Shoreham 
had, by their wicked conduct, so far abused the trust that was 
placed in them, as to have forfeited their charters, these cor- 
tupt boroughs were thrown open to the adjoining hundreds, 
and it is universally admitted, that the experiment succeeded 
to admiration. Hf any objection were to be meade aguinst in- 
corporating the inhabitants of boroughs with the diminutive 
corporate bodies, by its bemg that this plan would 
not sufficiently extend the right of suffrage, then you have 
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another choice,—the example of Cricklade and Shoreham, and 
brighter examples of certain success cannot be placed before 
your senses. And if others should think differently from me, 
it may be asked, where is the practical evil of doing by all the 
close boroughs what was done by Cricklade and Shoreham ?” 

We give no opinion on the plan of reform proposed in this 
pamphlet, except that we do not think it so eligible, or likely 
to be so efficacious as that which was once recommended by 
Mr. Pitt. We must do this writer the justice to say that there 
is much good sense in his remarks, and nothing extravagant 
nor unconstitutional in his scheme. 


Arr. 14.—An Appeal to Common Sense on the Bnillion Question 
By a Merchant. London, Richardson. 

THE merchant has not been a very successful applicant to 
the Genius of Common Sense; for his pamphlet does not ex- 
hibit any extraordinary portion of that valuable commodity. 
He has thrown no new light upon the bullion question, though 
he has endeavoured to -darken that which was shed on the sub- 
ject by Mr. Huskisson and others. The illumination of the 
present writer, compared with that of Mr. Huskissen, is like 
that of the smouldering snuff of a candle, by the side of a good 
clear wax light. 


Art. 15.—National Education; or, a short Account of the Efforts 
which have been made to Educate the Children of the Poor, accord- 
ing to the new System invented by the Rev. Dr. Bell; including an 
Account of the recent Establishment of the National Society. To 
which is subjoined a Letier on the Subject of National Education. 
London, Hughes, 12mo. 

HOW cai a practice, which is almost as old as alphabetical 
writing, be said to have been invented by Dr. Bell? Dr. Bell in 
truth appears to possess more of the accommodating than of 
the inventive faculty. At. p. 19 it is suggested, though we 
trust not by the desire of the inventive Dr. Bell, that he has 
* much stronger claims than those which obtained for Dr. Jen 
ner, the thanks of his country and a donation of ten thousand 
pounds. If we did not know that the truly disinterested be- 
nevolence of Mr. Lancaster would be offended by the idea of 
any such mercenary estimate of his services, we should say, - 
that if Dr. Bell have a donation of ten thousand pounds, lie 
ought, at least, from the greater magnitude of the benefits which 
he has conferred on the British public, to have a reward of 
twenty thousand pounds. This writer, like other writers on 
the same side of the question, is very dissatisfied with the 
tuition of Mr. Lancaster, because he teaches no other creed 
thas what is to be found in the Scriptures. The Scriptures do 
not contain a sufficient share of the credenda for those whose 
greediness cannot be satisfied with any thing less than a moun- 
tain of belief, 
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POETRY. 


Ant. 16.—The Times ; or, the Prophecy. A Poem. London: Rich- 
ardson, 1811, 4to. 2s. 6d. ' 
THOUGH we are probably ranked by the author in that fra 

ternity of critical starvelings who are described, as 

‘ Poor souls ! who write abuse for half-a-crown,’ 

yet we will show our forbearance in this instance by not opening 

our magazine of reproach and letting off our squibs and crackers 

against the author of ‘ The Times.’ 

The author has lashed some of the vices and follies of the age, 
with occasional bursts of satirical animation. Though the author 
is a satirist, he is not a saint, as we guess from the following 

. * * * ¢ * 
* While gentle C y —-!, pretty spoken youth! 
Sings at his ease the mangled word of truth; 
Talks small, and picks his teeth, then reads the text, 
Converts a pretty girl, and weds her next :— 
I loath the puppy, with his gospel rules ; 

_ A preaching coxcemb is the worst of fools.’ * 

The author does not appear to be what is celled a downright 
party-man: for he panegyrizes Lord Eldon and Lord Erskine, 
who are men of very different political characters and principles. 

We know not to whom the author alludes in the following 
lines, but they are perhaps as good as any in the piece, 

‘ Old Gripus prays, and so does Gripus’ wife ; 
They go to church, and lead a sober life ; 
Starch in their manners, zealous in their creed, 
The world accounts them pious folks indeed ! 
Poor Gripus swears that riches is a curse, — 
Yet all his bliss lies center’d in his purse. 

His wife, good soul ! too provident to spend, 
Would sooner die than waste a candle’s end, 
The stocks are low with rueful length of chin 
He mourns the nation’s wretchedness and sin :—-~ 
They rise—his spirits, lighten’d of their weight, 
Exult in Britain’s free and happy state. 

If you would live his friend, and prove his heir, 
Be slow at works— but diligent in prayer ;— 
Prove that the world esteems an honest man— 
Pray when you please—but profit when you CAN.’ 


Ant. 11.—The Widow and her Orphan Family, an Elegy. By Miss 

Stockdale. London, Stockdale, 1812, price 1s. 

THE amiable motives of Miss Stockdale entirely preclude any 
critical observations on her poetry.—It is sufficient to say that, 
when these lines appeared in the Morning Post, they were read. 
with great interest; and that Miss Stockdale now publishes 
them entirely at her own expence, and for the sole good of the 
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helpless widow, and fatherless babes, to whom she has with se 
much amiability furnished relief. We are happy, as far as.lies in 
oar power, to give publicity to her generous motives through the 
medium of our Review.—This amiable and feeling young lady 
will, we hope, verify that noble passage—‘ Throw thy. bread on 
the waters, and it will return to thee after many days.’ It will 
not be amiss to subjoin the following extract for the benefit of 
those who are disposed to help the fatherless and the widow. 

‘N. B. It may not be amiss to inform the public, that their 
charity will be entirely appropriated, by Miss Stockdale, to the 
benefit of the widow and orphans; without the smallest dimi- 
nution, for the expences of printing, advertising,’ &c. 


Ant. 18.—Montalban, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. London, Richardson, 

1811. 

THE author has taken the trouble to bewilder his brains in 
endeavouring to spin out what he calls a tragedy in five acts ; 
and tragedy it is, if tragedy consist in long winded speeches 
about nothing, with plenty of stabbing and poisoning. But we 
are told that it is the first essay of a very juvenile pen; and, as 
an excuse for exposing so much nonsense to the public eye, the 
following apology is made. . 

‘ The temple of the muses is so delightful an habitation, that 
to live in its most lonely and obscure corner, unknown, perhaps 
unnoticed, is a gratification, which those, who have experienced 
it, can alone explain.’ 

The habitation upon which our author has fixed in the temple 
of the muses, we will venture to assert he will keep perfectly 
unmolested; and if he be content with his unknown corner we 
can assure him that we are, and shall not willingly disturb his 
repose, judging from the present specimen that it would very ill 
repay us for our trouble, 


Ant. 19.—The Sgelaighe ; or, 4 Tale of Old, with a second Edition of 
Poems, published in Dublin, and Additions by Mrs. Liddiard. 
London, Robinson, 1811. 

THE Tale of Old is taken, as Mrs. Liddiard informs us, from 
the translation of an Irish manuscript. It relates the deeds of an 
frish chief, named M‘Mahown, of no very amiable qualities, who 
usurps his neighbour's castle during the owner’s absence, who is 
dlefending his country against foreign invaders. M‘Mahown 
seizes the chief’s daughter, who rather than become his bride, 
remains a prisoner. The next tale is entitled Conrade, or Ancient 
Ruins ; this appears to us the most pleasing of any in the book. 
There are various other little effusions, which, if we cannot highly 
eommend for their correct versification and original imagery, are, 
on the whole, very creditable to Mrs. Liddiard’s talents in this 
species of writing, and will serve to amuse an hour as well and 
better than many bagatelles of this kind. 
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Art. 20.—Cottage Poems, by the Rev. Patrick Brontt, B. A. Minister 

of Hartshead-Cum-Clifton, near Leeds, Yorkshire. London, Crosby, 

1811, price 3s. 6d. : 

THE author tells ns in his advertisement that he has not 
‘written much, and has endeavoured not to burthen his subjects 
with matter.’—We thank him for the information, and beg to 
acquaint him that the little he has written he might as well have 
letalone. It appears to us that his self-sufficiency, like that of 
many other people, arises from his mental defies ; and that 
his want of modesty is occasioned by his lack of understanding. 


NOVELS. 


Ant. 21.—Virginia; or, the Peace of Amiens, a Novel, 4 Vols. By 
Miss Emma Parker, Author of Elfrida, Heiress of Belgrove. Lon- 
don, Cresby, 1811. Price, 11. 4s. 

IF Miss Euama Parker does not prove herself a most valuable 
quill driver to the owners of the various circulating librazies, 
those said gentry must be very insensible to their own interest ; 
for, behold! bow indefatigable a lady she has proved herself 
and how prolific is her pen! Two of Miss Emma Parker's no- 
wels now lie before us, of equal size, and the same number of 
volumes, viz. four. In the present performance the reader will 
have no reason to complain that there is not a sufficient sumber 
of characters; for if a multiplicity of Dramatis Persone can 
make a book of this kind lively, this ought to be the merriest 
of the merry. We have lords and ladies, honourables and 
dishonourables, captains bold in Halifax, and eolonels who do 
mot fear having their slumbers disturbed by the ghosts of the 
frail fair, who have hanged themselves in their garters. We 
have fair maidens and lovely widews, whe pay due respect to 
their dead lords and masters, and, with the utmost deecorim, 
comfort themselves by again lighting the torch of Hymen, and 
live to be a blessing to all around them. We have also a pretty 
neat specimera of a French coquette and a French termagant, 
with a variety of other amusing personages: Iadependantly of 
all this, we have accounts of French towns, which we are told 
by Miss Emma Parker are very dull and triste and so says the 
gazetteer. We have also a deseription of the frost setting in in 
America, as well as of a voyage during the winterseason, when the 
frost was so severe that the ladies were afraid ef losing their 
noses, with other equally interesting varieties. Miss ‘Parker, 
who is probably deep read in the apothegms of Solomon, seems 
very well aware that there is ‘ nothing new under the sun ;’ and 
she candidly informs her readers, that, as she has not given them 
any thing new in the story of Virginia, she has exerted her ut- 
most taste in the decerations, aud has, as much as possible, 
embellished the garb under which she presents her work to the 
public. So farso well. But what eel sas say to the following 
assertion of our fair friend? ‘1 do verily declare, that I would 
rather delve iu my brains for the contents of six pages, thap 
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take the trouble to accumulate the substance of twelve linet 
from the pen of another.’ There's magnanimity for you! But 
how far is this delving system likely to succeed? ‘ Aye, there’s _ 
the rub,’ Miss Emma. We have our apprehensions, we must 
own, from the present performance, that you sare rather too san- 
guine. But that we may put you in the way of succeeding, we 
will give you the following. advice: first, te think with more 
diffidence of your own abilities; secondly, not to attempt what 
you call preludes to your volumes ; for this reason, that you do 
not make them either sensible or witty enough; thirdly, to cor- 
rect your very tiresome propensity to digressions, unless you 
can make them worth reading, which is a more difficult task 
than you seem to think. Proceed with your narrative in as. 
pleasing a mamer as your talents will permit; and, instead of 
flourishing and figuring away about nothing at all, give us a 
‘ plain unvarnished tale.’ This piece of advice we give our fair 
friend,Miss Emma, in the siticerity and warmth of our hearts, and 
we hope that she will not only take it as it is meant, in good 
part, but profit by it also. With this mark of our friendship 
we beg leave to make our bow, with the assurance that we will 
very carefully look over Elfrida, the Heiress of Belgrove; and 
hope to find more amusement in that work than we have in the 
novel of Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ant. 22.——Evening Entertainments; or, Delineations of Manners and 
Customs of various Nations, interspersed with Geographical Notices, 
Historicaland Biographical Anecdotes, and Descriptions in Natural 
Ilistory. Designed for the Instruction and Amusement of Youth. 
By J. B. Depping. London, Colburn, 1811, 2 vols. 12maq, 


THIS is one of the best juvenile books which we have seen 
for some time. The anecdotes, descriptions, &c. are judiciously 
selected, and contain a great deal of useful and entertaining in- 
formation. Mr. me | had a very rational method of passing 


his winter evenings with his family, without having recourse to 
any species of dissipation. The favourite maxim of Mr. Oakley 
was, that the useful should be united with the agreeable, and of 
this he was not unmindful even in those amusements with which 
his children used to employ their leisure hours. 

The following is an account of Mr. Oakley’s ‘ game of rela- 
tions,’ which was designed to exercise the judgment or under- 
standing of his children. . 

‘ Game of -Relations. This game, which may be played by 
any. number of persons, consists in the comparison of any objects 
whatever, and finding certain relations between them. A brief 
example will be sufficient to explain the nature of it. One of 
the company proposes these two things, sugar, apple, the ques- 
tion is to find a relation between these two objects, or a quality 
common to both. It may be answered, that they are both fit to 
eat, or that they both help to make excellent pies. In this in- 


. 
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stance, the relation is very easily discovered ; but things may be 
proposed which at first sight seem to haye not, the smallest rela- 
tion to each other, and it is then that the mind begins to exert 
itself, and displays the powers of reflection possessed by each. 
Suppose it be asked what relation is there between the towers of 
Westminster Abbey and a watch? At first sight these objects 
seem to have not the smallest degree of analogy. In this case, 
it is necessary to consider the different parts of which the objects 
are composed, their use, duration, shape, dimensions, &c. It 
may be answered, that both announce the rapid flight of time, 
the towers by their ancient appearance, and the watch. by the 
motion of the hands; or it may be observed, that they are both 
the work of a skilful artist, or the like. This game is highly 
amusing, when played by persons accustomed to reflect, and to 
say nothing but what is marked with good sense, for which rea- 
son, all ideas resulting only from a play upon words ought to be 
totally excluded. Puns, as they are called, may also be consi- 
dered unworthy of a company of intelligent persons, and fit 
only to amuse those who can appretiate nothing but words and 
sounds.’ 

The ‘gamé of substantives, also is well calculated for an 
useful and agreeable exercise of the intellectual faculty. This 
we are obliged to omit for want of room. The ‘ game of rela- 
tions,’ will furnish some of the domestic parties into which our 
journal may come, with a very entertaining mode of occasionally 
passing part of a long winter evening. 


Art. 23.—New Dialogues; in French and English; containing Exem- 
plifications of the Parts of Speech, and the Auxiliary and Active 
Verbs; with familiar Conversations on the following Subjects: His- 
tory, Arithmetic, Botany, the Comet, the Opera, Singing, Hippodra- 
matic Performances, Italian, Painting, Music, Mr. West's Picture, 
Country Life, Picturesque Descriptions, Dinner Party, Politeness, 
Accomplishments, &c. &c. The whole calculated to advance the 
Younger Branches of both Sexes in the attainment of the French 
Language. Designed for the Use of Schools and Private Instruc- 
tion, and intended as a Second Book to “‘ L’Instructeur Francois.” 
By W. Keegan, A. M. Master of Manor-House Academy, Ken- 
nington, Author of “‘ Le Negociant Universel,” in French, &c. &e 
London, Mawman, 1811, 12mo. 3s. ' 


THIS work is well calculated to answer the purpose professed 
in the title. The dialogues contain ample specimens of the 
idioms of French conversation. 
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